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Craftiness  Meets  Its  Match 


Blizzards  were  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  Dick  Martin,  having 
lived  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  all  his  life,  but  this  storm  had 
been  raging  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  As  he  went  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  lonely  evening  meal  he  was  thankful  that  he  had  brought 
his  herd  in  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ranch  house  before  the  storm  had 
broken  in  all  its  fury. 

Dick  had  just  seated  himself  to  enjoy  his  bachelor  efforts,  when  a 
sudden  commotion  in  the  north  pasture  caused  him  to  jump  up,  grab  his 
coat  and  cap,  and  run  out  through  the  corral.  It  was  hard  going  through 
the  snow  that  lay  more  than  knee  deep  on  the  level  and  was  drifted  over 
the  tops  of  the  fences  in  many  places.  The  terrific  storm  was  taking 
its  toll  of  all  kinds  of  wild  life.  All  the  smaller  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
were  trapped  in  their  burrows  and  the  larger  animals,  driven  by  an  ever- 
increasing  hunger,  were  becoming  bolder  in  their  need  of  food. 

As  Dick  ran  over  the  feeding  ground,  where  the  snow  was  somewhat 
packed  down  by  the  milling  herd,  toward  the  edge  of  the  pines  out  of 
which  the  cattle  had  dashed  in  evident  terror  some  minutes  before,  an 
unfamiliar  track  in  the  snow  stopped  him  deadstill  in  his  headlong  flight. 
Terror  gripped  at  his  heart,  for  it  was  the  unmistakable  track  of  a  large 
mountain  lion.  Dick  tried  to  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  big 
cat's  retreat,  unmindful  of  any  personal  danger  in  his  excitement,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  fast  fading  twilight.  He  returned  to  the  house, 
too  excited  to  trouble  about  finishing  his  supper.  Midnight,  however, 
found  him  making  the  final  check  of  his  guns  after  thoroughly  cleaning 
and  oiling  them,  and,  even  after  he  did  go  to  bed,  he  lay  awake  turning 
his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  deadly  thief  over  and  over  in  his  mind. 

On  his  rounds  the  next  morning,  he  found  the  partly  eaten  carcass 
of  one  of  his  fine  two-year-olds,  and,  realizing  that  unless  he  speedily 
removed  the  marauder  this  would  occur  regularly,  he  poisoned  the  car- 
cass thoroughly  and  drove  his  herds  into  the  more  open  pasture  south  of 
barns.  It  was  still  snowing  heavily,  so  he  was  sure  that  all  traces  of  his 
visit  to  the  lion's  kill  would  be  obliterated. 

The  following  day  dawned  comparatively  clear,  and  Dick  rose  early, 
fed  his  cattle,  and  took  up  the  lion  hunt  with  a  grim  determination,  for 
he  missed  one  of  his  prized,  spotted  calves  during  the  feeding,  and,  know- 
ing the  traits  of  the  beast  that  was  preying  on  his  herd,  he  was  sure  that 
the  cat  had  made  the  second  kill  more  for  sport  than  from  actual  hunger. 

On  setting  out,  he  went  directly  to  the  place  where  he  had  poisoned 
the  carcass  the  day  before.  On  arriving  there,  he  found  that  the  lion 
had  been  back  to  it  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  breed,  had  carried  away 
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the  major  portion  of  what  was  left.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  how  the 
big  cat  had  neatly  laid  back  the  hide  and  stripped  the  meat  from  the 
ribs  and  back  of  the  dead  animal.  Dick  noted  with  satisfaction  that  two 
wolves  had  evidently  tried  out  the  remainder  and  met  with  the  fate  he 
intended  for  the  lion.  It  was  not  difficult  to  follow  the  lion's  trail  for 
he  was  a  greedy  fellow  and  had  dragged  as  much  of  the  meat  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  for  more  than  a  mile.  In  the  branches  of  a  giant  pine,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  trail  ended,  Dick  saw  the  cache  securely  stowed 
away  in  a  crotch  of  the  tree.  It  had  begun  to  snow  again  so  Dick  was 
forced  to  quit  the  hunt  for  that  day  and  return  to  tend  to  his  fast  dimin- 
ishing herd.  On  his  return  trip,  he  located  the  carcass  of  the  spotted 
calf  he  had  missed  at  feeding  time  that  morning,  which  he  poisoned 
thoroughly. 

The  next  day  he  took  up  the  trail  at  this  point  and  started  following 
the  lion  to  his  second  cache  which,  although  it  was  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  first,  led  him  to  the  rim  of  a  narrow,  rock  canyon.  Here 
he  dismounted  and,  taking  his  rifle,  proceeded  very  carefully  on  foot. 
He  had  intentionally  left  his  dog  chained  at  home,  not  wishing  to  risk 
the  gallant  little  fellow's  life  in  the  event  that  the  lion  should  have  to 
be  brought  to  bay.  Dick  let  himself  down  over  the  rim  of  the  ledge  that 
circled  the  short  canyon's  rim  and  began  his  advance  with  great  caution. 
The  canyon  was  ideally  adapted  for  the  lair  of  such  an  animal.  The 
ledge  narrowed  as  it  neared  the  head  of  the  canyon,  and,  although  Dick 
was  no  coward,  yet  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  as  stark,  terrifying 
horror  paralyzed  him  when  he  raised  his  head  to  glance  around  the 
rocky  shelves  that  made  up  the  canyon's  mouth. 

There  across  the  intervening  space  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet  was 
poised  the  object  of  his  search.  The  beast's  cruel  lips  were  drawn  back 
in  a  defiant  snarl,  his  tail  was  lashed  high  over  the  ferocious  bristle  of  hair 
that  followed  his  backbone,  and  his  greenish-yellow  eves  gleamed  mur- 
derously into  Dick's  own.  Instinctively  Dick  raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 
A  moment  later  maddening  terror  gripped  his  heart.  Had  he  missed  the 
animal  entirely?  He  had  heard  the  impact  of  the  shot,  but  the  beast  had 
not  moved  a  muscle.  He  fired  a  second  shot  and  was  certain  that  this 
one  found  its  mark  at  the  base  of  the  animal's  brain.  Even  then  the  beast 
made  no  sound  and  a  cold  sweat  of  relief  broke  out  on  Dick's  tense  body 
at  the  realization  that  the  beast  was  already  dead.  He  picked  up  a  stone 
and  threw  it  at  the  poised  carcass.  The  stone  bounded  off  as  though 
from  the  taut  surface  of  a  drum  head. 

When  Dick  made  an  investigation  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  he 
concluded  that  the  animal  had  been  startled  just  as  he  was  eating  of  the 
poisoned  cache  a  short  distance  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon  and  had 
taken  a  belligerent  refuge  under  the  narrow  shelf  of  rock  just  as  the 
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poison  paralyzed  his  muscles.  The  quantity  had  been  sufficient  to  kill 
him  instantly,  and  the  rocky  frame  held  the  body  upright  until  it  was 
frozen  rigid. 

Dick  was  so  excited  that  he  rode  directly  to  his  nearest  neighbors  and 
told  them  the  story.  They  returned  with  him  to  see  this  unbelievable 
sight.  Although  the  pelt  was  kept  for  many  years,  it  was  always  re- 
gretted that  cameras  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  so  that  an 
enduring  record  of  this  strange  prank  of  nature  could  have  been  per- 
manently recorded. 

Jim  Craven. 


The  Camp  Joke 

In  a  construction  camp,  somewhere  in  the  Rockies,  stood  an  angry 
group  of  men;  angry,  but  with  just  cause,  for  their  month's  pay  had 
disappeared  during  the  night.  "Men,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, "we  must  keep  on  with  the  work.  However,  I  shall  put  some  of 
you  to  act  as  detectives  until  the  ones  sent  by  the  company  arrive.  You, 
Hank,  will  be  one;  Don,  you'll  be  another;  and,  Luke,  you'll  be  the  third." 
At  this  last  appointment,  a  great  laugh  arose  from  the  men,  for  Luke 
was  the  camp  joke  since  his  mind  was  defective. 

"You  three  will  meet  in  my  office  in  five  minutes,"  concluded  the 
chief  engineer,  and  he  returned  to  his  work. 

Before  going  to  see  the  chief,  however,  the  three  went  off  to  a  quiet 
spot  and  discussed  their  various  theories. 

"My  opinion  is  that  someone  on  the  inside  did  the  job  and  has  the 
money  cached  somewhere  near  the  camp,  perhaps  in  the  camp  itself," 
declared  Don  Ransom,  assistant  engineer. 

"I  th-th-th-think  the  m-m-money  g-grew  wings  and  f-f-f-flew 
away,"  stuttered  Luke. 

"Shut  up,  Luke.    Let's  hear  what  Hank  has  to  say,"  ordered  Don. 

"Well,  I  kinda  'gree  with  you,  Don,  but  I  think  the  robber  had  an 
accom-accom  " 

"Accomplice,"  suggested  Don. 

"Yeah,  that's  it,  an  accomplice  to  take  the  money  away  off  in  the 
woods  somewhere  and  hide  it." 

"Say,  fellows,  we'd  better  be  getting  over  to  the  office!"  exclaimed 
Don. 

"That's  right.    It  is  late,"  replied  the  others. 

They  hastened  over  to  the  immediate  domain  of  Mr.  Benson  and, 
after  a  long  talk,  went  back  to  their  duties.   First,  however,  Don  strolled 
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moodily  back  to  his  tent  and  idly  kicked  at  a  few  rocks  and  boxes  on 
the  way.  He  even  swung  his  foot  at  a  box  of  dynamite  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  snow  all  winter  but  stopped  himself  just  in  time. 

When  he  reached  his  tent,  he  sat  down  and  began  to  make  a  list  of 
possible  suspects.  This  was  the  list:  Mr.  Benson,  possible  but  not  prob- 
able; myself,  I  know  I  didn't;  Hank,  the  foreman,  no,  he's  honest,  all 
right;  Bill,  the  bookkeeper,  maybe;  Sam,  the  cook,  too  dumb;  Luke,  his 
helper,  possible,  but  he's  half-witted. 

Just  as  he  finished  writing  this,  he  heard  the  dinner  bell  and  hastened 
to  the  mess  tent. 

After  dinner,  he  thought  about  what  he  had  written  and  finally 
decided  to  watch  the  bookkeeper.  He  knew,  also,  that  the  chief  had 
some  valuable  papers  which  were  kept  in  the  safe  and,  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  so  contrived  things  that  the  bookkeeper  would  be  obliged 
to  work  late  at  the  office  where,  of  course,  the  safe  was.  Then  he 
remained  outside  the  window  and  kept  an  eye  on  Bill. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  window  on  the  other  side  open  and  an  arm  reach 
in,  covering  the  amazed  Bill.  Then  a  head  and  masked  face  appeared, 
and  finally  the  bandit  forced  his  body  through  the  narrow  window. 
After  tying  up  the  poor  bookkeeper  and  gagging  him,  he  leisurely  went 
about  looting  the  safe.  Don  jammed  the  window  on  his  side  so  it  would 
not  open  and,  after  fixing  the  door  in  the  same  manner,  took  up  his 
position  at  the  side  of  the  window  by  which  the  bandit  had  entered. 

The  thief  finished  his  work  and  slipped  his  body  through  the  window 
after  bidding  his  victim  good-bye.  Suddenly  the  mountain  itself  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him.  He  became  an  interplanetary  traveler,  playing  tag 
with  the  meteors  and  cavorting  around  the  Milky  Way. 

Meanwhile  Don  unmasked  his  unconscious  captive. 

"Luke!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then,  "I  should  have  known  it.  He  has 
the  full  confidence  of  all  the  men,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  get  the  key  and  make  a  copy  of  it."  He  sent  Bill  for  Mr.  Benson, 
after  untying  the  astounded  fellow,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  Luke  to 
come  back  to  earth. 

As  he  was  returning  to  his  mother  planet,  Luke  suddenly  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  came  to  believe  himself  the  captive  of  a  mermaid. 
However,  a  few  minutes  later  his  mood  changed  to  sullen  rage  at  his 
capture.  "Five  minutes  later,"  he  snarled,  "and  you'd  never  have 
caught  me." 

"Yes,  my  dear  Luke,"  responded  Don,  "but,  as  it  happened,  I  came 
along  five  minutes  before  that  time  and  spoiled  all  your  plans.  Wasn't 
that  too  bad?"    Luke's  only  reply  was  agreement. 

Soon  Mr.  Benson  arrived  with  the  now  excited  Pete.  "Good  work, 
my  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "good  work.    Who  is  the  villian?" 
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"Luke,  chief,"  responded  Don  laconically. 
"Luke!    Not  that  half-wit?" 

"The  very  same,"  corroborated  Don.  "He  probably  got  hold  of  the 
key  from  one  of  the  men  and  made  a  copy  of  it.  Don't  fool  yourself. 
He's  not  as  dumb  as  he  looks." 

Five  years  later  I  made  my  way  to  Don's  office,  and  there  on  the  door 
in  large  gold  letters  I  saw:  "Ransome  and  Co.,  Construction  Engineers — 
Donald  W.  Ransome,  President." 

Lee  Graham. 


Golden  Gate 

The  azure  blue  of  the  sky  above, 

The  blue  of  the  bay  below, 
The  matchless  beauty  of  all  we  love, 

Is  the  prettiest  picture  I  know. 

The  clear-cut  hills  behind  us, 

With  colors  of  brown  and  green; 

The  view  from  the  top  before  us, 
Is  like  nothing  I  have  seen. 

The  beauty  of  all  this  Golden  State 

Is  centered  'round  our  bay 
When  the  sun  shines  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

California,  here  we'll  stay! 


Virginia  Haddock. 


Tide  and  Tempest 


In  traveling  the  broad  highways  of  the  United  States,  one  doesn't 
think  of  any  possible  dangers  to  be  encountered,  but  we  met  a  most 
harrowing  experience  on  the  highways  of  Kansas.  The  highways  of 
Kansas  are,  in  good  weather,  very  fine  and  smoothly  rolled,  but,  in  the 
severe  weather  that  visits  Kansas,  they  are  a  great  menace,  their  greatest 
defect  being  that  they  have  on  each  side  a  six-foot  irrigation  ditch  with 
which  the  unfortunate  traveler  has  to  cope  in  bad  weather. 

One  late  afternoon,  we  saw  with  no  usual  worriment  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  storm.  We  had  heard  a  number  of  times  before  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  Kansas  storms.  We  were  therefore  happy  to  find  shelter 
for  ourselves  in  the  garage  of  a  native  of  the  land.  He  warned  us  that 
it  was  to  be  a  most  terrifying  outburst  and  that  we  were  lucky  to  have 
arrived  safely  at  a  place  of  shelter.  When  the  fury  of  the  storm  reached 
us,  it  came  in  the  form  of  hail  which  was,  with  no  exaggeration,  the 
size  of  marbles  and  larger.  It  beat  down  unmercifully  for  a  long  time, 
and,  when  it  relented,  we  thought  it  best  to  take  a  chance  and  drive  for 
Garden  City.  Accordingly  we  departed,  guided  by  our  obliging  host, 
and  to  our  great  consternation  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  large, 
unending  river.  Imagine  our  feelings  upon  finding  it  to  be  the  highway 
through  which  we  would  be  obliged  to  travel.  Not  daring  to  turn  back 
and  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  our  escort  bravely  striking  out  into  the 
water  we,  with  much  shrinking,  followed  on.  The  irrigation  ditches 
now,  to  our  horror,  were  filled  to  the  top  with  water  like  the  road  so 
that  we  were  unable  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  center  of  the  road. 

I  shall  forever  remember  the  terror  of  that  night.  The  water  was 
directly  below  our  headlights  fortunately,  or  we  would  have  been  in 
total  darkness.  The  water  meeting  the  fenders  as  we  pushed  on  was 
forced  into  cascading  gracefully  in  the  air.  You  can  imagine  my  dad's 
feelings  trying  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  drive  on  through  the 
deafening  cries  of  mother,  "Keep  in  the  middle!  Keep  in  the  middle!" 

The  only  help  we  had,  in  the  form  of  the  native,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared. His  familiarity  with  the  roads  had  rendered  him  less  affrighted 
than  ourselves.  It  seemed  that  we  had  been  driving  for  hours  in  this 
state,  and  I  can  picture  the  scene  yet — the  dark  night,  our  headlights  on 
the  towering  water,  the  beautiful  cascades  of  water  flinging  far  out, 
dad's  nervous  eyes  riveted  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  guessing  at  the  middle 
of  it,  mother's  shrill  cries,  and  last,  if  not  least,  my  brother  and  I  huddled 
in  the  back  seat,  benumbed  with  terror,  thinking  at  any  moment  to  be 
rudely  awakened  to  a  terrible  disaster. 

It  was  with  a  relief  totally  impossible  to  be  framed  into  words  that 
we  reached  civilization.    It  seemed  a  black  nightmare  now  that  it  was 


all  over,  and  that  night  we  thankfully  climbed  into  bed  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world  to  have  been  spared  from  destruction. 

The  next  day  we  drove  into  Garden  City  and  saw  not  the  far-famed 
beautiful  city  but  a  city  wrecked  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  a  terrific 
cyclone  of  the  night  before.  As  we  had  come  upon  the  city,  we  had  seen 
evidences  of  the  cyclone  in  entirely  wrecked  windmills,  brick  walls 
crashed  to  the  ground,  and  watermelons  cracked  as  if  by  a  great  fall, 
peppered  with  large  holes  where  the  hail  had  fallen. 

As  we  reached  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  found  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  unrecognizable  and  the  only  remains  of  once  beautiful  homes, 
lean  walls  held  by  a  few,  crumbling  supports.  Traveling  was  barely  pos- 
sible in  the  cluttered  streets,  and  we  were  happy  to  find  ourselves  once 
more  gliding  in  the  sunny  air  under  the  bluest  of  skies  as  we  swiftly  sped 
from  the  remembrance  of  danger. 

Carol  Brooke. 


Laughter 

Laughter  is  a  sunny  thing, 
All  smiles  and  dimples  gay. 
When  clouds  appear  before  you, 
Laughs  chase  the  clouds  away. 

When  you  feel  quite  despondent 
And  sad  and  weary,  too, 
Just  screw  your  face  into  a  smile, 
And  then  you  won't  feel  blue. 

When  all  the  world  is  sunny 
And  no  frowns  to  be  seen, 
I'm  sure  we  shall  be  happier 
With  laughter  as  our  queen. 

Eleanor  McKeighan. 


Hunting  in  the  Canadian  Wilds 


Last  September  my  brother,  uncle,  and  cousin,  together  with  guides, 
a  doctor,  and  a  cook  made  a  hunting  trip  in  search  of  big  game  in  the 
Canadian  wilds.  The  following  incident  is  one  of  many  that  my  brother 
has  told  me  of  the  trip: 

"We  went  by  train  as  far  as  we  could  into  British  Columbia  and  then 
by  automobile  as  far  as  the  roads  went.  Here  the  hunting  trip  com- 
menced. We  packed  in  several  canoes  and  started  on  the  journey  that 
was  to  bring  us  so  many  thrills  and  wonderful  times — hunting  game, 
fighting  the  rapids,  and  packing  canoes  and  baggage  from  one  lake  to 
another. 

"When  we  were  about  four  days  out  and  were  settled  in  our  first 
permanent  camp,  one  of  the  guides  and  I  decided  to  go  in  search  of  a 
caribou.  The  guides  were  trappers  and  had  lived  in  this  country  all 
their  lives.  The  caribou  is  a  large  animal,  known  to  most  of  us  as  the 
reindeer.  It  has  immense  feet  to  enable  it  to  go  through  the  snow  with- 
out sinking,  and  it  is  as  nimble  and  as  graceful  as  a  deer,  although 
much  heavier. 

"The  hunt  began  about  eight  o'clock  one  morning.  The  cook  made 
up  a  small  lunch  for  each  of  us  and,  for  good  measure,  threw  in  a  candy 
bar,  for  which  we  were  later  extremely  thankful.  Adieus  were  said  and 
the  trip  began.  We  started  up  the  range  of  mountains  bordering  the 
lake,  beside  which  we  had  camped,  taking  but  one  gun  and  two  knap- 
sacks. The  gun  was  an  1898  model,  30-30,  and  had  the  fault  of  shooting 
too  high  for  the  aim.  The  owner  of  the  gun  had  adjusted  the  rear  sight 
to  counteract  the  mistake  in  the  rifle.  The  walking  became  harder  and 
harder  with  large  thorny  bushes  becoming  denser  and  denser.  These 
bushes  have  been  known  to  be  poisonous.  We  soon  were  covered  with 
cuts  and  scratches  but  were  fortunate  to  escape  something  more  serious. 
We  kept  plodding  away,  with  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch,  until  about  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  reached  the  top  of  the  range. 
We  luckily  ran  across  a  game  trail,  and  this  made  the  going  somewhat 
easier.  However,  the  growth  was  still  quite  dense,  but  the  trip  became 
more  interesting  for  we  had  to  avoid  making  any  noise  or  breaking  twigs. 
We  followed  the  game  trail  until  about  three  o'clock.  Then  we  reached 
the  ideal  hunting  ground,  small  meadows,  green  and  grassy,  that  were 
hidden  completely  by  trees.  We  started  from  one  meadow  to  another. 
About  a  half  hour  later  things  began  to  happen.  We  were  moving  very 
cautiously,  for  there  were  caribou  tracks  on  the  ground.  Suddenly,  as 
we  entered  a  long,  narrow  lea  that  was  partially  blocked  by  fallen  trees, 
we  both  froze  to  the  spot,  for  there,  hardly  fifty  yards  away,  stood  a 
tremendous  caribou  with  a  beautiful  set  of  antlers.    The  guide  had 


the  gun,  and,  as  he  was  behind  me  and  out  of  my  reach,  he  slowly  raised 
it  to  fire.  The  caribou  seemed  curious  to  know  who  we  were  and  what 
we  wanted.  He  was  standing,  looking  directly  at  us — bang!  We 
paused  a  second,  waiting  for  the  animal  to  fall.  He  reared  on  his  hind 
legs,  turned,  and  went  bounding  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  had 
missed.  We  ran  after  him  and  followed  his  tracks  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
in  the  hope  that  we  had  wounded  him,  but  we  didn't  see  him  again. 
Both  of  us  felt  very  downhearted,  for,  as  the  guide  remarked,  it  was 
the  largest  head  he  had  ever  seen  on  a  caribou.  The  mistake  was  soon 
realized.  In  adjusting  the  gun  so  it  would  shoot  lower,  the  owner  had 
accidentally  reversed  it,  and  the  shot,  instead  of  going  to  its  mark,  went 
still  higher  than  ever. 

"It  was  now  that  we  first  thought  about  going  back  to  camp.  We 
were  miles  from  there  and  could  never  have  returned  that  evening,  so 
we  decided  to  stick  with  it  until  we  got  our  game.  Luckily  we  had 
saved  the  candy  bar,  which  helped  a  great  deal  the  next  day.  We  walked 
until  about  seven  o'clock  that  evening  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
camp  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  water.  About  this  time  a  queer  thing 
happened.  We  were  walking  on  some  damp,  soggy  ground  when  sud- 
denly, kerplop,  I  was  up  to  my  neck  in  dirty  water.  Ten  minutes  later 
I  was  out  with  my  clothes  wrung  as  dry  as  possible.  For  some  reason 
this  made  me  hungry,  so  we  decided  to  keep  a  lookout  for  something 
good  to  eat.  The  country  abounded  with  porcupines,  but  neither  of  us 
felt  particularly  keen  about  having  a  porcupine  dinner.  However,  we 
soon  spotted  a  grouse  in  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  large  cliff.  I  shot.  The 
gun  appeared  to  be  accurate  now  for  he  fell  over  dead,  but  the  wrong 
way,  over  the  cliff!  We  rushed  to  the  edge  and  there,  falling,  was  the 
dead  grouse,  about  seven  hundred  feet  below.  We  would  have  gone 
after  him,  but  we  had  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  stop  before  dark.  As 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  was  more  sheltered  and  not  quite  so 
straight  up  and  down,  we  started  the  descent,  most  of  the  time  sitting 
down  and  sliding.  It  didn't  take  very  long  to  get  down  that  mountain 
side,  falling  most  of  the  way,  but  my  clothes,  which  were  still  damp, 
were  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  all  covered  with  mud. 

"It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  we  had  to  show  some  speed  if  we  were 
to  get  enough  firewood  to  last  through  the  night.  We  had  nothing 
except  our  hunting  knives  with  us,  so  what  wood  we  did  get  was  quite 
wet.  However,  we  finally  got  a  fire  going.  Then  the  fun  began.  It 
was  eight  degrees  above  zero  that  night.  We  had  a  large  fire  in  as  shel- 
tered a  spot  as  we  could  find,  but  still  it  was  cold.  We  got  as  close  to 
the  fire  as  possible — closer  even — and  would  burn  on  one  side  and  freeze 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  long  night  but  spent  mostly  in  talking  to  each 
other.    It  was  something  different,  and  we  both  enjoyed  it. 


"At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  ate  some  chocolate  candy 
for  breakfast,  put  out  the  fire,  and  set  out  on  our  way.  Not  thirty 
yards  from  camp  we  found  fresh  tracks  of  a  large  bear,  a  moose,  and 
two  deer  that  had  passed  in  the  night.  This  raised  our  hopes,  and  we 
started  in  a  roundabout  way  to  return  to  the  spot  of  our  first  shot  at 
a  caribou.  At  five  o'clock  we  reached  there,  not  having  seen  any  game 
but  frequently  running  across  animal  tracks.  We  began  to  wonder  how 
long  we  would  have  to  keep  at  it  before  we  had  any  luck,  for  we  were 
determined  not  to  return  without  some  spoil. 

"We  were  coming  out  of  a  group  of  trees  and  bushes,  about  ready 
to  enter  a  large  meadow.  On  the  other  side  was  a  small  caribou.  He 
was  a  very  young  animal  with  small  horns  not  a  foot  long.  Suddenly  he 
started  out  on  a  gallop  directly  toward  us.  We  crouched,  wondering 
how  far  he  would  come.  He  raced  toward  us  until  only  about  thirty 
yards  away  before  he  realized  he  was  running  directly  at  the  danger  he 
was  trying  to  avoid.  Suddenly  he  swerved.  Now  was  the  time.  I  let 
off  the  gun!  We  were  afraid  to  hope  whether  or  not  the  shot  reached 
its  mark,  but  fortunately  it  had.  It  was  what  they  call  beginner's  luck, 
I  suppose,  for  the  shot  went  through  his  neck,  pierced  a  lung,  and  went 
through  his  heart.  We  were  thankful  for  that,  for  the  animal  did  not 
suffer  a  bit. 

"It  was  almost  two  o'clock  when  we  were  ready  to  be  off  again.  It 
was  necessary  to  hurry  now  if  we  were  to  reach  camp  that  night,  so, 
at  a  steady  gait,  with  thirty  pounds  of  our  meat  arranged  on  our  packs, 
we  started  homeward.  Nothing  outstanding  happened  on  our  return 
trip.  We  were  thankful  most  of  it  was  down  hill  for  packs  become 
heavv  after  the  first  mile  or  so.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake  near 
our  first  permanent  camp  about  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  We  were 
about  six  miles  from  camp,  but  now  the  going  was  easier,  for  a  good 
part  of  the  time  there  was  enough  room  on  the  beach  of  the  lake  to 
walk  on.  We  fired  three  shots  to  let  the  camp  know  we  were  safe  and 
then  began  the  home  stretch.  Not  half  way  two  canoes  met  us,  relieved 
us  of  our  packs,  and  paddled  us  back.  All  were  anxious  to  hear  what 
had  happened.  No  one  had  worried,  in  spite  of  our  absence,  for  it  seems 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  be  delayed  in  some  way  or  other.  The  next 
hour  was  spent  in  eating  all  that  we  possibly  could  and  telling  our  story 
between  mouthfuls.  Happy  to  say,  the  caribou  was  delicious,  for  the 
meat  was  young,  and,  since  everyone  was  so  pleased  with  it,  we  weren't 
so  sorry  after  all  that  we  had  missed  our  first  shot." 

The  country  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  any  in  the  world,  and,  judging  from  the  snapshots  and  moving  pic- 
tures the  hunting  party  brought  home,  I  think  an  ideal  vacation  would 
be  to  camp  alongside  one  of  the  beautiful  Canadian  lakes. 

Margery  Skaife. 


13  Jge»~ 


A  Timely  Arrival 


The  night  was  still,  too  still  to  seem  real.  Not  a  bird  twittered,  and 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  tree 
tops.  The  moon  shone  quite  brightly,  and,  to  make  up  for  a  delay 
caused  by  a  raging  torrent,  the  little  train  of  seven  prairie  schooners 
was  still  winding  its  desolate  way  across  the  prairie. 

Suddenly  the  leader,  old  Jock,  stopped!  What  was  that  queer  sound? 
Surely  it  was  only  the  wind,  but  still  it  gave  one  a  creepy  feeling.  Now 
no  one  could  say  that  old  Jock  was  afraid  of  anything,  yet  sure  enough, 
something — a  very  unusual  noise — had  caught  his  keen  ears.  They  had 
just  entered  a  little  valley,  surrounded  by  massive  cliffs  and  dense  forests, 
when  old  Jock  heard  this  strange  sound,  the  cry  of  an  owl,  and  then  an 
answering  call  from  somewhere  in  that  forest  of  trees.  A  queer  little 
note  at  the  end  of  the  calls  made  his  blood  turn  cold.  "Indians!"  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

He  immediately  stopped  the  rest  of  the  train  and  commanded  the 
men  to  draw  the  wagons  into  a  circle.  Then  he  called  the  men  and 
boys,  just  fifteen  in  all,  together  and  prepared  to  tell  them  the  worst. 

"Men,"  he  said,  in  almost  a  whisper,  "I  am  afraid  we're  going  to  have 
an  Indian  attack,  for  just  now  I  heard  a  number  of  owls  hooting,  and, 
on  the  end  of  every  call,  was  a  queer  little  note  more  likely  belonging  to 
an  Indian  than  to  an  owl.  There  is  no  escape  either,  for  we're  in  this 
valley  miles  away  from  any  help  that  I  know  of,  and,  if  we  should  try 
to  escape,  they  would  ambush  us."  In  response  to  the  frightened  looks 
on  the  men's  faces,  he  continued,  "But  don't  get  scared,  for,  after  all, 
fifteen  guns  can  do  a  good  deal  of  damage.  Now  go  and  tell  the  women 
and  children  to  stay  still  in  the  wagons  and  then  get  behind  your 
wagons." 

No  sooner  had  all  his  commands  been  obeyed,  than  a  wild  cry  that 
was  enough  to  chill  the  heart  of  the  bravest  man,  issued  from  the 
woods,  and  out  into  the  moonlight  crept  many,  perhaps  fifty,  savages. 
How  many  more  lay  hidden  in  the  woods  the  men  could  not  tell,  so 
carefully  did  they  have  to  dodge  and  shoot.  Cries  of  the  terrified  women 
and  children  rent  the  air,  and  all  was  confusion.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  white  men  were  gaining  a  very  slight  advantage,  when  suddenly  a 
blaze  burst  forth  from  one  of  the  wagons.  After  this  heartless  deed, 
the  battle  was  resumed  with  more  vigor  than  ever  by  the  Indians,  and 
men  were  falling  wounded,  when  suddenly  the  Indians  withdrew.  What 
their  object  was,  the  white  men  could  not  positively  say,  but,  fearing 
some  act  of  treachery,  they  kept  ever  on  the  watch  through  the  long 
night,  which  had  grown  very  dark  with  the  disappearance  of  the  moon 
behind  the  clouds. 


As  the  blackness  of  night  was  disappearing,  and  the  pale  gray  of 
dawn  crept  over  the  mountain  peaks,  cautiously  the  Indians  returned, 
keeping  well  hidden  behind  tree  trunks.  It  was  difficult  for  the  white 
men  to  shoot  and  aim  well  because  their  foes  were  protected  by  the  dense 
growth,  and  they  were  able  to  shoot  without  being  shot.  The  hopes 
of  these  sturdy  pioneers  were  dwindling  fast  as  the  savages  let  go  arrow 
upon  arrow  into  the  small  circle  of  wagons. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  surround  the  wagons.  Some  even  ven- 
tured inside  the  circle  and  stole  the  few  remaining  oxen.  In  hope  of 
some  possible  escape,  old  Jock  scanned  the  horizon  in  all  directions  and 
was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  rise  from 
behind  a  bend  in  the  road. 

"Men,"  he  shouted,  "look!"  Out  into  the  open  rode  a  group  of 
soldiers.  The  Indians  realizing  that  they  were  outnumbered  withdrew 
before  more  shots  were  fired. 

"How  are  you?"  inquired  the  commanding  officer.  "Glad  to  see  us, 
I  guess.  We're  from  Fort  Laramie.  The  lieutenant  heard  rumors  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  he  was  right.  But  now  to  get  down  to  the  point, 
has  anyone  been  killed?" 

After  inquiring  about  every  family,  it  was  found  that  no  one  had 
been  killed,  although  four  or  five  men  were  seriously  injured,  and  a 
woman  and  three  children  were  suffering  from  burns  received  while 
escaping  from  the  burning  wagon. 

"You  were  very  fortunate,"  exclaimed  the  cheerful  young  officer. 
"Now  all  of  you  stay  here  while  half  of  my  soldiers  hunt  around  for 
your  oxen." 

In  two  hours  the  men  returned  with  all  but  two  of  the  oxen.  Slowly 
the  caravan  started  again  towards  Fort  Laramie. 

Jean  Barker. 

A  Spring  Garden 

My  garden  seems  to  smile  at  me 

As  I  go  in  each  day. 
The  roses  and  the  marigolds 

Shine  out  so  bright  and  gay. 

There  is  a  little  robin  near. 

He  always  sings  to  me. 
My  pussy  even  loves  him  noxu, 

Way  up  in  his  elm  tree. 

I'm  always  glad  when  springtime  comes. 

The  robin's  always  here, 
And  all  the  flowers  are  in  bloom 

Their  first  time  of  the  year. 

Netty  Berryhill. 

•  -4  15  Jfcr- 


Over  the  Shan  Mountains 


One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  sun  that  filtered  through  the 
windows  of  my  bedroom.  I  gazed  out  and  in  the  distance  could  see  the 
tops  of  the  Shan  Mountains.  The  lofty  peaks  were  glorified  in  the  early 
morning  sun,  and  they  seemed  to  beckon  to  me.  I  had  often  wished  to 
ascend  these  mountains,  but  my  mother  was  frightened  at  the  idea  as 
there  had  been  some  accidents  recently  in  this  locality.  I  had  tried  to 
persuade  mother  to  let  me  go  up  with  my  omah  and  Patricia  Lee,  my 
closest  chum,  but  my  pleas  had  been  of  no  avail. 

This  morning  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  resolved  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
Shan  Mountains  even  if  I  had  to  go  up  alone  and  without  my  mother's 
permission.  As  it  happened,  however,  I  received  my  mother's  permission 
to  fulfil  my  pleasure  and  did  not  have  to  make  the  trip  by  myself. 

That  morning  when  I  was  eating  my  breakfast,  the  telephone  rang,  and 
mother  answered  it,  talking  about  five  minutes.  Her  voice  was  so  low 
that  I  couldn't  hear  what  she  was  saying.  When  she  returned  to  the 
breakfast  table,  she  told  me  that  Mrs.  Lee  was  going  to  take  Patricia  and 
me  up  to  Kinkiang,  where  Mrs.  Lee  had  some  business  to  attend  to. 
Kinkiang  is  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Shan 
Mountains. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Shanghai  on  a  river  boat,  called  the 
Nankin.  It  was  something  more  than  a  two  hours'  trip  to  Kinkiang. 
We  reached  there  about  noon.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  to  a 
hotel  and  get  our  rooms  and  lunch.  After  lunch,  Mrs.  Lee  went  to 
see  her  lawyer.  While  she  was  gone,  Patricia  and  I  played  tennis  on 
the  courts  belonging  to  the  hotel.  We  were  just  finishing  the  last  game 
of  the  set,  when  Mrs.  Lee  came  down  to  the  courts.  When  we  had 
finished,  Mrs.  Lee  called  both  of  us  over  to  the  bench  where  she  was 
sitting.  She  told  us  that,  before  we  had  left  Shanghai,  mother  and  she 
had  planned  that  she  was  to  take  us  up  over  the  Shan  Mountains. 

I  was  greatly  excited  all  evening  and  the  next  day.  The  trip  was 
all  I  could  think  or  talk  about.  When  Patricia  and  I  tried  to  play 
tennis  the  next  day,  we  hit  the  ball  all  over  the  court  and  finally  had  to 
stop  because  we  were  so  tired  pursuing  balls. 

The  morning  that  we  started  on  our  trip,  I  was  up  and  dressed  a 
full  hour  before  anyone  else.  We  ate  breakfast  hurriedly  and  went  to 
the  place  where  the  trip  was  to  begin,  which  was  about  a  mile  out  of 
Kinkiang.  There  were  ten  other  persons  besides  ourselves.  We  were 
carried  all  the  way  in  sedan  chairs,  either  by  two  or  four  coolies,  who 
took  turns  in  carrying  the  chairs.  The  trip  took  ten  hours,  and  I  have 
never  seen  as  beautiful  sights  as  I  saw  on  that  trip. 


We  were  about  half  way  up  when  we  rounded  a  turn,  from  which 
we  could  see  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  Yangtze  River  looked 
like  the  trail  of  a  snake  winding  across  the  country,  at  times  disappear- 
ing from  view  and  then  coming  into  the  open  again.  The  steamers 
in  Shanghai  Harbor  looked  like  little  toy  river  boats,  and  the  junks  were 
hardly  visible. 

We  were  traveling  down  the  other  side,  after  having  reached  the 
summit,  when  one  of  the  coolies  slipped  on  a  rock.  He  fell  headlong 
over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  knocking  the  sedan  chair  over  with  its 
occupant.  Very  luckily  for  the  coolie  and  the  passenger,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  ambassador  from  Norway  to  China,  there  was  a  ledge  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  path,  upon  which  they  landed.  The  coolie  was 
unhurt,  but  the  boy  had  a  broken  arm  and  a  few  bruises.  Otherwise 
he  was  unhurt.  We  had  three  hours  more  before  we  reached  Ruling, 
but  the  passengers  doctored  him  as  well  as  possible  with  a  first-aid  kit. 
We  made  a  rush  trip  to  Ruling,  and  we  were  so  excited  that  we  didn't 
notice  the  scenery  any  more.  We  made  record  time  and  reached  Ruling 
in  two  and  a  half  hours. 

That  night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  I  lay  awake  and  thought  about 
the  trip.  I  had  seen  much  of  beauty  and  also  had  quite  a  bit  of 
excitement,  besides.  I  have  been  in  America  for  three  years  now,  but 
I  have  never  gone  on  any  journey  here  that  I  have  enjoyed  as  much  as 
the  trip  I  took  over  the  Shan  Mountains. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allen. 
Fairy  Messengers 

The  stcallotvs  are  the  messengers 
Of  the  fairy  queens  and  kings. 
They  float  forever  in  the  sky 
Borne  by  their  steel-blue  wings. 

They  float  forever  in  the  sky, 
Waiting  the  magic  call. 
Even  the  fairies  think  it  strange 
That  they  never  tire  at  all. 

The  swallows  have  a  fairy  gift, 
A  fairy's  warm,  pure  heart, 
And  that  is  why  the  fairies  say 
The  two  shall  never  part, 

And  that  is  why  the  fairies  say 
Stvallojcs  shall  never  cease 
To  bear  their  elfin  messages 
Of  spring  and  joy  and  peace. 

Ynez  Johnston. 
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The  May  Queen 


Jean  sang  as  she  ran  home  from  school.  She  was  so  happy!  And 
why  shouldn't  she  be?  Wasn't  she  to  be  Queen  of  the  May.  Hadn't 
her  mother  promised  her  a  lovely  costume  and  a  crown?  Oh,  what  a 
joy  to  sit  on  her  throne  in  state  watching  the  lovely  Maypole  Dance! 
Yes,  she  must  hurry  and  tell  Jenny  the  good  news!  Jenny  was  her  best 
friend  and  the  dearest,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world.  Jean  thought  so,  at 
least.  Jenny  was  crippled,  it  was  true — had  been  crippled  all  her  life — 
but  people  only  loved  her  more  for  the  happy,  unselfish  way  she  carried 
her  burden.  Another  of  her  lovely  traits  of  character  was  the  way  she 
always  welcomed  you  when  you  went  to  see  her  as,  of  course,  you  did. 
It  didn't  seem  to  matter  whether  you  were  the  rich  banker's  daughter 
or  the  child  of  the  poor  tailor  who  lived  in  the  alley,  the  tailor  who 
never  seemed  to  know  where  his  next  meal  was  coming  from. 

As  Jean  approached  the  house,  she  listened  for  Jenny's  happy  voice. 
She  could  even  see  her  now  weaving  those  lovely  May  baskets  in  which 
to  put  the  gorgeous  wild  flowers  her  sisters  brought  from  the  woods. 
But  no,  for  once  she  was  wrong;  no  song  came  from  Jenny's  lovely  room 
although  the  windows  were  open.  Instead,  she  heard  the  fragment  of 
conversation,  "You  don't  understand,  mother;  indeed  you  don't!  You 
think  I'm  silly,  but  I  can't  help  it!" 

"But,  dear,  you  have  never  been  so  sad  before,  and  this  is  such  a  little 
thing." 

"I  know,  mother,  but  I  set  my  heart  on  it  when  I  was  a  very  little 
girl.  Now  that  our  class  is  to  choose  the  May  Queen — for  it  seems  like 
my  class,  too,  since  I  keep  up  with  them  in  my  school  work  and  I  know 
them  all — I  so  want  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  May.  Just  think,  a  lovely 
costume  and  a  crown  and — and  everything!" 

"Don't  be  disappointed,  though,  dear.  Oh,  here  comes  Jean.  Come 
in,  Jean.    We're  glad  to  see  you!" 

"Oh,  Jean,"  it  was  Jenny's  voice,  "have  they  decided  on  the  May 
Queen  yet?" 

"Well,  no-t  exactly."  Jean's  voice  was  slow  and  thoughtful,  but 
she  was  very  glad  of  the  warning  given  her  by  the  conversation  she  had 
not  meant  to  hear. 

At  school  the  next  morning  Jean  was  to  accept  the  honor.  No  one 
had  ever  refused!  When  she  arrived  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  her  to  say  no,  yet  she  made  the  sacrifice  for  Jenny's  sake. 
The  whole  class  agreed,  for  Jenny  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  she  was 
just  the  one  to  be  queen.    So  Jenny  was  unanimously  chosen. 
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Jean  sang  as  she  ran  home  that  night,  too.  She  was  happy  now, 
truly  happy,  happy  thinking  of  the  joy  of  another.  To-night,  too,  she 
must  run  and  tell  Jenny  at  once.  Wouldn't  she  be  surprised,  and 
pleased? 

Rosemary  Bjorge. 

A  Norther 

In  the  early  eighties  the  telegraph  line  was  being  constructed  from 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  Seattle,  Washington.  The  line  followed  what  is 
now  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Part  of  the  Fighting 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  had  been  detailed  to  guard  the  construc- 
tion and  camps  from  marauding  Sioux.  A  troop  of  cavalry  was  riding 
rapidly  across  the  plains  on  their  way  to  guard  the  telegraph  line.  They 
were  two  days'  march  from  their  post.  It  was  early  May,  and  the  grass 
was  beginning  to  turn  green.  They  had  just  reached  the  telegraph  line 
and  were  following  it  to  the  camp. 

rrAnd  now  the  Storm  King  came,  and  he  was  tyrannous  and  strong, 

He  struck  ivith  his  o'ertaking  wings  and  chased  us  South  along." 

A  cold  wind  blew  with  biting  fury.  The  bright,  spring  day  was 
changed  to  rain,  sleet,  and  then  snow.  A  norther,  the  dread  of  the 
plainsman,  howled  down  upon  them.  It  was  impossible  for  the  men  to 
see  their  horses'  heads  before  them  or  keep  the  horses  from  circling  away 
from  the  wind. 

Captain  Bernard,  in  command,  ordered  camp  to  be  made  where  they 
were.  The  men  gathered  the  brush  and  what  few  cottonwoods  there 
were,  but  this  did  not  last  the  camp  fires  very  long.  Then  the  men  re  - 
ported to  the  captain  for  more  wood  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  The 
only  wood  was  the  telegraph  poles!  Captain  Bernard  gave  orders  that 
the  men  were  to  cut  "every  other  telegraph  pole."  The  storm  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  most  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  when  they  broke  camp,  on  the  picket  line  where  the  horses 
had  stamped  hock  deep  in  the  mud,  their  tails  were  frozen  into  the 
mud  and  had  to  be  cut  loose  before  they  could  be  led  away. 

Captain  Bernard  reached  camp  late  the  following  afternoon  and 
reported  to  the  commanding  officer.    He  had  not  lost  a  man  or  a  horse. 

"Captain,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "something  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  communications.  It  is  reported  that  the  lines  are  down  and  we 
are  unable  to  get  St.  Paul." 

"Strange,"  replied  the  captain,  "after  my  men  had  run  out  of  brush- 
wood for  the  fires,  my  orders  were  that  they  were  to  cut  r every  other 
pole.'  " 

Richard  Scott. 
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The  Saber  Cut 


{An  Unpublished  Chapter  of  "Treasure  Island.") 

The  night  was  stormy  and  the  little  ship,  "Sea  Dog",  was  having 
a  hard  battle  to  keep  to  its  course.  On  board  the  boat  things  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  crew  had  been  drinking  heavily  at  the  time 
the  storm  broke  and  were  staggering  around  in  more  or  less  of  a  stupor. 
The  captain,  a  swarthy-looking  man,  as  were  all  the  crew,  was  bawling 
out  orders,  while  the  men  were  feverishly  working,  but  accomplish- 
ing little.  The  captain  strode  down  to  a  rat-faced  sailor  and  struck  him 
on  the  jaw. 

"Move!"  shouted  Captain  Bill  Bones. 

Over  in  the  shrouds  Left-handed  Pete  raised  himself  to  action.  He 
saw  his  mate  crumpled  before  the  captain's  blow.  He  grasped  a  marlin- 
spike  and  slunk  windward  of  the  captain.  Behind  the  foremast,  Pete 
stopped  and  watched  man  after  man  go  down  before  the  captain's  blows. 
As  each  man  fell,  Pete  weighed  the  spike  in  his  left  hand  until  he  saw 
his  mate  go  down  again.  Stepping  from  behind  the  mast,  he  hurled  the 
marlinspike  at  the  captain.  It  struck  him  across  the  cheek  and  Pete  saw 
Bill  Bones'  face  grow  red  as  he  fell  to  the  deck.  One  glimpse  across  the 
water  told  him  that  shore  was  near,  and  Left-handed  Pete  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  ashore. 

It  was  years  later  when  Captain  Bill  Bones  strode  into  the  "Admiral 
Benbow  Inn"  and  joined  a  group  of  people  seated  at  a  long  table.  A 
couple  of  strong  drinks  of  hot  rum  and  he  was  ready  to  entertain  them 
with  a  tale  about  the  saber  cut  that  ran  ugly  and  vividly  down  his  cheek. 
He  told  of  the  mutinous  crew  that  almost  overwhelmed  him  on  the  ship 
during  a  terrible  storm.  He  told  how  he  had  laid  them  out,  one  by  one; 
how  he  had  dealt  the  final  man  a  fatal  blow,  but  had  received  a  saber 
cut  on  his  cheek.  At  this  point  he  raised  his  eyes  as  he  took  a  drink  from 
the  mug  of  rum  and  saw  a  face  strangely  familiar  to  him.  "Ah," 
thought  Bill,  "there's  one  man  that  knows  I'm  a  liar."  He  stood  up, 
mug  in  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  man  across  from  him. 

"There,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "is  the  very  man  that  saved  my  life. 
He  bound  up  my  wounds  and  sailed  the  ship  back  to  port  alone." 

Pete  stood  up  and  drained  the  last  drop  of  rum  from  his  mug  and 
set  it  down  with  a  thud.  He  bowed  to  the  captain  and  sat  down  with 
a  smile  on  his  face. 

Gertrude  Withers. 
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The  Strange  Adventure 


The  arrival  of  a  trading  boat  which  landed  yearly  off  the  coast  of 
Liberia,  Africa,  caused  great  commotion  among  the  natives,  but  the 
small  English  yacht  "Eulalie"  excited  the  natives  so  greatly  that  George 
Laurimer,  who  had  just  stepped  from  the  ship  to  view  this  strange  land 
and  its  stranger  people,  had  difficulty  in  getting  free  from  the  many 
searching  hands  and  curious  eyes. 

The  little  village  nestled  between  the  green,  treacherous  jungle  and 
spaces  of  glassy  water  whose  complacency  was  scarce  disturbed  by  the 
gentle  wind.  The  only  sign  of  animal  life  was  one,  solitary  bird  wing- 
ing its  graceful  flight  far  above,  its  pinions  shimmering  like  jewels  as  it 
floated  'neath  the  hazy  clouds.  The  scene  was  altogether  beautiful  and 
pleasing,  yet  Laurimer  frowned  as  he  meditated,  for  his  thoughts  were 
far  from  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  still  deep  in  thought 
when  the  cabin  door  flew  open  and  a  man  appeared.  "Well,  Durand," 
Laurimer  greeted  him,  "is  there  any  reason  for  landing  in  this  Godfor- 
saken hole?" 

"It  is  necessary  to  get  food,"  Durand  returned  briefly,  intent  on  dis- 
tributing gifts  to  the  happy  and  chattering  blacks. 

"Somehow  I  cannot  trust  these  natives,"  scowled  Laurimer. 

"I'd  sooner  trust  these  people  than  some  of  our  own  race  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  trust,"  replied  Durand. 

Laurimer,  finding  himself  bested,  swung  down  the  path  towards  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  He  did  not  return  from  his  excursion  even 
when  the  moon  painted  the  vivid,  green  foliage  with  softer  tones  and 
the  low  cries  of  the  night  birds  mingled  with  the  hideous  screams  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  prey. 

The  jungle  was  deep  and  sinister.  Durand,  being  used  to  Laurimer's 
strange  whims  and  caprices,  did  not  worry,  thinking  he  had  journeyed 
too  far  and,  as  night  was  overtaking  him,  had  taken  shelter  with  some 
friendly  natives,  in  spite  of  the  fact  he  distrusted  them,  and  would  return 
the  next  morning. 

Laurimer  did  not  return  the  next  morning,  however,  and  Durand 
was  growing  angry  and  impatient  for  he  had  already  made  the  necessary 
exchanges  to  obtain  his  food  after  having  gone  through  a  labored  panto- 
mime of  gesture  sufficiently  comical  in  itself,  yet  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressive of  his  meaning.  So  it  happened  that  Durand  headed  for  the 
outskirts  of  the  jungle  and  a  strange  adventure.  Durand's  hunt  was 
neither  long  nor  hard.  After  pushing  through  countless  brambles  and 
under  low,  swaying  branches  of  tall  trees  and  bushes,  he  came  upon  a 
small  dilapidated  hut  where  long  vines  swung  in  quiet  rhythm  to  the 
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sighing  of  the  wind.  Durand  had  no  time  to  decide  what  to  do,  for  the 
door  opened  suddenly  and  Laurimer  stood  there  white  and  drawn. 

"Come  quickly,"  he  gasped  and  staggered  back. 

Durand  wasted  no  time  but  sprang  to  the  rescue.  To  his  surprise 
there  awaited  him  no  hostile  native,  no  vicious  beast,  but  a  figure  lying 
crumpled  on  the  bed. 

"He's  dying,"  choked  Laurimer.  "I've  done  my  best,  but  he  is  very 
old.  Oh,  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  die  last  night  when  I  was  alone  with 
him." 

The  old  man's  lips  moved  faintly  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something, 
and  Durand  sprang  forward  to  catch  his  last  words  but  was  unable  to 
understand  before  the  old  man's  hands  fell  limply,  and  his  eyes  became 
glazed. 

"He's  dead,"  said  Durand  gently,  closing  the  negro's  eyes  and  bowing 
his  head. 

*  y?  * 

Extract  from  the  Loudon  Times,  June  3,  1900  (a  month  later)  : 

"Two  Englishmen  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
being  forced  to  land  for  supplies,  had  a  very  unusual  experience.  It 
seems  that  while  on  a  brief  excursion,  Laurimer,  one  of  the  party,  came 
across  a  small  hut  in  a  secluded  spot.  Durand,  his  friend,  while  searching 
for  him  later,  found  him  there  trying  to  aid  a  negro  who  lay  dying.  At 
his  death,  upon  searching  the  place,  they  found  a  key  around  his  neck 
which  fitted  a  small  iron  box  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  wherein  they  found 
his  diary  which  told  of  his  life  as  a  slave. 

"When  he  was  thirty  years  old,  in  1  8  5  5,  being  cruelly  separated  from 
his  wife  and  children,  he  managed  a  bold  escape  with  his  master's  boat 
down  the  Potomac  River.  After  he  was  picked  up  by  a  Yankee  trading 
ship,  he  was  safely  conducted  to  his  nathTe  shores.  On  arriving,  he  found 
his  friends  all  gone,  his  life  was  desolate  and  unhappy,  and,  being  crazed 
at  times  with  grief,  he  often  wandered  forth  at  night  in  hope  of  finding 
his  wife  and  friends. 

"Laurimer  found  him  in  a  deplorable  state  for  the  old  man  was  scarcely 
able  to  move  as  he  was  ill  and  had  been  forgotten  by  the  natives  who 
usually  remembered  to  bring  him  food  and  care  for  him  in  a  kind  manner. 

"It  was  not  unusual  that  he  died,  but  unusual  that  he  lived  so  long, 
bearing  his  sufferings  bravely,  and  all  England  mourns  the  passing  of 
a  gallant  soul." 

Jean  Moyle. 
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The  Private  Life  of  theWlliard  Museum 


The  museum  in  No.  20  was  in  great  confusion  as  it  was  spring  and 
the  annual  cleaning  was  just  around  the  corner.  The  specimens  were 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  In  fact  they  were  quite  upset.  Finally 
at  their  wit's  end,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  with  delegates  from 
each  section  to  talk  over  the  annoying  situation.  One  dark  night  not 
long  ago,  you  would  have  heard  strange  noises  and  seen  queer  things  in 
the  museum.  Huddled  on  the  floor  between  two  massive  tables,  a  group 
of  odd  looking  specimens  were  gathered.  "It's  outrageous,"  stormed  the 
flying  fish.    "We  haven't  any  privacy  at  all!" 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  said  an  Indian  skull.  "We  ought  to  have  our  say 
in  a  few  things  at  least." 

"And  besides,"  added  the  chambered  nautilus,  "I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  being  cleaned  up  anyway." 

"I  know,"  said  the  deer's  head,  the  brains  of  the  company.  "Let's 
clean  up  the  place  ourselves." 

"I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  protested  the  blubbering  balloon  fish. 

"O,  you  wouldn't  want  to  do  anything.  You're  too  lazy  for  any 
use,"  replied  an  old  fossil  in  a  cracked  voice. 

"Now,  don't  quarrel,"  cried  a  monkey  skin,  between  scratchings  of 
a  few  fleas. 

"Well,  to  get  back  to  the  subject,"  said  the  blue  butterfly,  "I  think 
we  ought  to  do  our  own  housecleaning.  So  I  second  the  deer  head's 
motion.  All  in  favor  say,  cAye!'  "  A  chorus  of  "ayes"  came  from  all 
attending  the  meeting  with  one  exception  which,  of  course,  was  the 
balloon  fish. 

"All  right,  we  will  start  to-morrow  night,"  said  the  deer's  head. 

"Great  guns!"  boomed  an  old  Civil  War  rifle,  "do  my  ears  deceive 
me,  or  is  there  some  one  prowling  around  here?" 

"There  is,"  snarled  the  angry  wild  cat's  skin.  "Can't  I  walk  around 
a  bit  if  I  want  to,  and,  besides,  why  do  you  try  to  scare  people  nearly 
to  pieces,  making  out  you're  all  loaded  to  shoot." 

"Oh,  pardon  me,"  said  the  irate  gun  in  a  sarcastic  voice,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  regal  feelings." 

Well,  after  much  debate,  it  was  decided  that  they  were  to  begin 
work  the  next  night,  and  they  did  begin  with  gusto.  At  about  midnight, 
we  find  them  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  up  according  to  their  adopted 
plan.  One  by  one  they  completed  their  work.  When  the  last  was  through, 
all  gathered  in  a  circle  around  the  fish  bowl  and  watched  the  gold  fish 
do  a  waltz  to  the  tune  of  "Over  the  Waves"  sung  by  the  shell  quartet 

When  Mr.  Ball  arrived  next  morning,  a  mysterious  surprise  awaited 
him.    And  of  course  the  Museum  will  surprise  anyone  for  additions 
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are  coming  in  so  generously.  If  one  wishes  to  lose  one's  self  for  a  charm- 
ing half  hour  or  so,  try  the  Museum,  and  let  these  wonderful  specimens 
tell  their  many  astonishing  tales  of  mystery  and  adventure,  for  they  hail 
from  mountain  and  sea  and  from  many  strange  lands  far  and  near. 

Mary  Carey  and  Virginia  Haddock. 


Up  in  the  Mountains 

Up  in  the  mountains  once  more, 

By  the  lake  that  I  adore, 

A  horse  again 

With  a  shaggy  mane 

And  the  ground  as  the  only  floor. 

Up  in  the  mountains  once  more 
By  the  lake  that  I  adore, 
A  boat  to  row 
And  fish  below. 

This  is  the  place  Yve  known  before. 

Up  in  the  mountains  once  more 

By  the  lake  that  I  adore, 

Camping  out! 

Without  a  dotibt, 

This  is  a  place  tuorth  lingering  o'er. 

Elizabeth  Newman. 


THE  SEA 

Oh,  the  sea  is  a  mighty  thing! 

It  roars  on  the  beach; 

It  roars  on  the  bluffs,  and  the  reefs; 

It  tears  at  tall  cliffs,  and  rips 

And  pulls  them  like  feathers  before  a  fan 

Down,  down  to  its  depths 

Where  many  a  proud  ship  doth  lie. 

Oh,  the  sea  is  a  wonderful  thing! 

Jed  Blake. 


he  Girls'  Glee  Club 


Again  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  concluded  a  semester  of  splendid  work 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Miss  Hoffmire.  Among  the  numbers  sung  dur- 
ing the  term  were  "Miss  Nancy's  Gown,"  "A  Twilight  Revel,"  "Flying 
Clowns,"  "The  Japanese  Love  Song,"  "Happy  Days,"  "To  a  Wild  Rose," 
and  "Spring  Song."  The  officers  are:  President,  Mary  Elizabeth  Allen; 
vice-president,  Carol  Brooke;  secretary,  Ann  Berryhill;  treasurer,  Jane 
Verrill;  section  chairmen,  (soprano  I)  Carol  Brooke,  (soprano  II)  Caro- 
lyn Challoner,  (alto)  Dorothea  Lyman;  accompanists,  Mary  Rakestraw 
and  Agnes  Mahoney.  The  members,  sixty-five  in  all,  are  Ellen  Adams, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  Jean  Anderson,  Natalie  Becker,  Phyllis  Beeghly, 
Audrey  Bellmain,  Ann  Berryhill,  Joy  Bishop,  Betty  Blay,  Jean  Bower, 
Frances  Bray,  Julia  Bradshaw,  Carol  Brooke,  Gala  Bunje,  Crystal  Colby, 
Mary  Carey,  Betty  Caldecott,  Beverly  Cooper,  Carolyn  Challoner,  Alice 
Davis,  Florence  Derickson,  Esther  Finn,  Muriel  Green,  Janice  Graff, 
Hazel  Graham,  May  Goodwin,  Helen  Katchinski,  Marjorie  King,  Frances 
Lenderman,  Doris  Lowry,  Dorothea  Lyman,  Jeanette  Mackie,  Agnes 
Mahoney,  Doras  Moreton,  Aileen  Minassian,  Theresa  Maioline,  Dorothy 
O'Dell,  Muriel  Oliver,  Lois  Pruden,  Imogene  Price,  Elspeth  Pollard,  Mar- 
garet Phelps,  Mary  Rakestraw,  Mary  Marjorie  Rosenthal,  Margaret  Ann 
Russell,  Margery  Skaife,  Mary  Stanton,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Geraldine  Smith, 
Alice  Schwab,  Vivian  Sullivan,  Catherine  Shuey,  Edith  Smith,  Claire 
Thatcher,  Betty  Ann  Thomas,  Marian  Torpen,  Doris  Tucker,  Erma 
Wellborn,  Elsa  Schedler,  Jane  Verrill,  Nancy  Lee  Huff,  Virginia  Had- 
dock, Ernestine  Chamblin,  Moucha  Dehe,  Marion  Smith. 

Anna  Berryhill,  Secretary. 
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The  Boys*  Glee  Club 

The  members  of  the  Boys'  Glee  Club  have  enjoyed  a  term  of  ex- 
cellent work  with  Miss  Hoffmire  as  their  leader.  Among  the  songs  they 
have  included  in  this  term's  repertoire  are  "Alma  Mater,"  an  old  Ameri- 
can tune;  "Clementine"  (Montrose)  ;"MassaDear"  (Dvorak)  ; "Southern 
Memories,"  old  plantation  melodies;  "Bell  of  the  Sea"  (Solman),  and 
"Stars  of  the  Summer  Night"  (Woodbury).  The  members  are  Ward 
Allison,  Robert  Bond,  Philip  Beach,  Robert  Bushner,  Jerome  Brashear, 
Jim  Craven,  Paul  Cole,  Frank  Deming,  Sydney  Dent,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Lloyd  Gurnett,  Sidney  Howard,  James  Haldan,  Jack  Hoag,  Gordon 
Jones,  Viggo  Kiosterud,  Paul  Lucas,  Joe  Leonard,  Joe  Machall,  Rollin 
Moore,  Manson  Meads,  Jack  Neilson,  Basil  Pearce,  Clarence  Page,  Leon 
Pivs,  Alan  Philips,  Emmett  Rogers,  Ray  Rambo,  Charles  Rice,  Victor 
Savage,  and  George  Wilson.  The  officers  are:  President,  James  Craven; 
vice-president,  George  Wilson;  secretary,  Joe  Leonard;  treasurer,  Paul 
Cole;  accompanist,  Ernestine  Chamblin. 

Joe  Leonard,  Secretary. 

The  Willard  Piano  Club 

The  Piano  Club  has  enjoyed  a  series  of  meetings  throughout  the  term, 
held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month.  The  club  enrolled  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Ruth  Angell,  Vernice  Arbuthnot,  Betty  Blay,  Lidia 
Braccini,  Joyce  Branch,  Margaret  Bray,  Marian  Bushman,  Violet  Cabus, 
Ernestine  Chamblin,  Dawn  Cochrane,  Gertrude  Davis,  Moucha  Dehe, 
Florence  Derickson,  Doris  Dunlap,  Esther  Finn,  Richard  Grinnell,  Mari- 
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lyn  Hiney,  Alice  Keehner,  Cleo  Kingsley,  Reva  Jean  Logan,  Charlotte 
Logan,  Jeanette  Mackie,  Agnes  Mahoney,  Eleanor  McKeighan,  Theresa 
Maioline,  Beatrice  Matzke,  Beatrice  Maxwell,  Barbara  Mel,  Clarence  Page, 
Elspeth  Pollard,  Mary  Rakestraw,  Mary  Jane  Schendel,  Christine  Snyder, 
Ben  Snyder,  Annabel  Stevenson,  Dena  Totoro,  Jane  Verrill,  Arlene  Vin- 
cent, Barbara  Watkins,  Robert  Wattron,  Erma  Wellborn,  Aileen  Minas- 
sian,  Jack  Michels,  and  Lola  Overcast.  The  officers  for  the  term  are: 
Ernestine  Chamblin,  president;  Lola  Overcast,  vice-president;  Agnes 
Mahoney,  secretary;  Mary  Rakestraw,  treasurer;  Erma  Wellborn,  Moucha 
Dehe,  Clarence  Page,  and  Jane  Verrill  arranged  these  programs: 

February  5.  (1)  Trios:  (a)  "Moment  Musical"  (Shubert),  (b) 
"Hungarian  Dance"  (Brahms)  by  Mary  Rakestraw  (piano),  Robert 
Wallace  (violin) ,  Dawn  Cochrane  (cello);  (2)  "The  Butterfly  Etude" 
(Chopin)  by  Mary  Rakestraw;  (3)  "Country  Dance"  (Beethoven)  by 
Florence  Derickson;  (4)  "The  Swallow"  by  Betty  Vance;  (5)  "Sonata" 
(Mozart)  by  Jack  Michels. 

February  19.  (1)  "To  a  Star"  (Pennington)  by  Jack  Michels;  (2) 
"The  Dance  of  the  Demons"  (Hoist)  by  Ernestine  Chamblin  and  Flor- 
ence Derickson;  (3)  "Etude"  (Ravina)  by  Betty  Vance. 

March  4.  (1)  "Novelette"  (Shumann)  by  Agnes  Mahoney;  (2) 
"Idillo"  (Lack)  by  Elspeth  Pollard;  (3)  "The  Gollywog's  Cake  Walk" 
(Debussy)  by  Ernestine  Chamblin;  (4)  "Partita  in  B-flat"  (Bach)  by 
Mary  Rakestraw;  (5)  "Rustles  of  Spring"  (Sinding)  by  Beatrice  Max- 
well; (6)  "Solfegetto"  (Bach)  by  Richard  Grinnell;  (7)  "Wedding  Day 
at  Troldhaugen"   (Grieg)   by  Beatrice  Maxwell. 

March  18.  (1)  "Tarentalla"  (Mendelssohn)  by  Dawn  Cochrane; 
(2)  "Spinning  Song"  (Mendelssohn)  by  Mouche  Dehe;  (3)  "Mazurka" 
(Zarzyki),  a  violin  solo  by  Detlev  Olshausen,  accompanied  by  Agnes 
Mahoney;  (4)  "I  Love  You  Truly"  (Bond),  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Page, 
accompanied  by  Clarence  Page;  (5)  "Valse  Parisian"  (Roberts)  by 
Florence  Derickson;  (6)  Twentieth  Sonata  (Beethoven)  by  Barbara 
Mel;  (7)  "Waltz"  (Chopin)  by  Ernestine  Chamblin. 

April  15.  (1)  "Waltz  in  D-flat"  (Chopin)  by  Erma  Wellborn; 
(2)  "Sonata"  (Hayden)  by  Milton  Chamblin;  (3)  "Minute  Waltz" 
(Chopin)  by  Mary  Rakestraw;  (4)  "A  Rondo"  (Beethoven)  by  Clar- 
ence Page;  (5)  "Arabesque"  (Debussy)  by  Beatrice  Maxwell;  (6)  "Pre- 
lude of  Partita  in  B-flat"  (Bach)  by  Ernestine  Chamblin;  (7)  "German 
Dance"  (Beethoven)  by  Florence  Derickson;  (8)  "Spinning  Song" 
(Mendelssohn)  by  Mary  Rakestraw. 

May  20.    (1)  "Two-Part  Inventions"  (Bach)  by  Barbara  Mel;  (2) 
"Black  Key  Etude"  (Chopin)  by  Marv  Rakestraw;  (3)  "Variations" 
(Beethoven)  by  Dawn  Cochrane;  (4)  "Waltz"  (Chopin)  by  Christine 
Snvder;  (5)  Duet,  "Invitation  to  the  Dance"  (Weber)  by  Erma  Well- 
born and  Sarah  Ogden.  Agnes  Mahoney,  Secretary. 
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The  Junior  Glee  Club 

The  Junior  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  girls  and  boys  of  the  High 
Seventh  and  Low  Eighth  Grades  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Osgood. 
They  meet  twice  a  week  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  For  the  assembly 
on  Washington's  Birthday  they  sang  "Hail!  the  Flag!"  On  Spring  Day 
they  sang  two  numbers:  "Sweet  Miss  Mary"  by  Neidlinger  with  Frederick 
Archambault  as  soloist  and  "Ma  Little  Banjo"  by  Dichmont.  The 
members  of  the  club  are  Doris  Cooper,  Geraldine  Nattress,  Mildred  John- 
son, Martha  Jane  McCallum,  Cornelia  Bingham,  Jean  Porter,  Charles 
Evans,  Dorothy  McGregor,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Charles  Knowles,  Suzanne 
Bruen,  Happy  Coyle,  Dena  Totoro,  Kathleen  Fox,  Robert  Shafer,  Patsy 
Stava,  Gertrude  Withers,  June  Frisbie,  Virginia  Saam,  Beatrice  Matzke, 
Charles  Wood,  Hope  Valentine,  Mary  June  Shaudel,  Arlene  Vincent, 
Eleanor  Nevin,  Louise  Corbett,  Jane  Painter,  Marian  Fuller,  Frederick 
Archambault,  Betty  Lasher,  Cleo  Kingsley,  Mary  Anne  Delmore,  Charles 
Tyler,  Mary  Stevens,  Patricia  Brooke,  Janet  Bourne,  Betty  Berryhill, 
Ernest  Smiley,  Edward  Adams,  and  John  Linville. 

Cornelia  Bingham,  Secretary. 

Spring 

Full  of  praise  are  the  days  of  spring 
With  all  the  joyful  things  they  bring. 
It  makes  the  children's  voices  ring 
When  to  this  happy  time  they  sing. 

Jeanne  Hays. 
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The  Willard  Band 

This  year  the  Willard  Band  has  played  at  the  Community  Chest 
Luncheon,  Spring  Day,  and  at  a  General  Assembly.  It  has  played  a  num- 
ber of  fine  pieces,  and  its  members  have  enjoyed  their  work  very  much 
while  affording  plenty  of  entertainment  for  their  audiences.  Mr.  Ingram 
is  our  band  leader,  and  the  membership  list  includes  Raymond  McCarthy, 
Christine  Snyder,  Jack  Seymour,  Ben  Johnson  (solo  cornets)  ;  Robert 
Wright,  David  Shivell,  Harry  Regina  (first  cornets)  ;  Robert  Foster, 
Clark  Clearwater,  Henry  Berriman,  David  Bowman,  Roy  Reece  (second 
and  third  cornets)  ;  Richard  Sutcliffe,  Henry  Smith  (mellophones)  ; 
Stanley  Weston,  Glenn  Harter  (baritones)  ;  Sherman  Lea,  Bill  Shuey 
(first  trombones)  ;  Dick  Logan,  Robert  Rhodes  (second  trombones)  ; 
Herbert  Michael,  Audrey  Cowan,  Herbert  Bull,  Bob  Stone,  Craige  Ort- 
lieb,  John  North,  Lee  Graham  (solo  clarinets)  ;  Douglas  Gould,  Steve 
Harding,  Eugene  McCann,  David  Ayers,  Morris  Raycroft  (first  clari- 
nets) ;  Billy  Dinwiddie,  Billy  Rawn,  Frank  Russell  (second  and  third 
clarinets)  ;  Billy  Andrews,  Marjory  Brockhurst  (alto  saxophones)  ;  Dick 
Vance  (tenor  saxophone)  ;  Webster  Rowell  (flute  and  piccolo)  ;  Norma 
Mclntire,  Alex  Anderson,  Gilman  Leist  (flutes)  ;  Horace  Corbett  (tuba)  ; 
Dick  Maulsby,  Ralph  Scott,  Louis  Bennett  (drums). 

Lee  Graham,  Secretary. 
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The  Willard  Orchestra 


The  Willard  Junior  High  School  Orchestra  has  been  doing  excell- 
ent work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Ray  Salisbury.  Their  good 
work  has  been  the  result  of  efficient  leadership  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  student  members.  They  have  appeared  on  various  programs. 
They  played  for  several  general  assemblies,  at  the  City  Hall  on  March  30, 
on  the  Spring  Day  programs,  and  concluded  their  term's  work  at  the 
graduation  program  on  June  3.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  are: 
(Violins)  Detlev  Olshausen,  Robert  Wallace,  Victor  Relich,  Boice  Carr, 
Richard  Nichols,  Byron  Lowe,  Carol  Brooke,  Joy  Bishop,  Doras  Moreton, 
Charlotte  Gray,  Betsy  Saph,  Gala  Bunje,  Harold  Johnson,  Margaret  Sin- 
clair, Ralph  Jones,  Aileen  Gilkey,  Boris  Bunje,  Marjorie  Barker,  Peggy 
Lee  Erdman,  Lincoln  Werum,  Sidney  Konigsberg,  Dolores  Holling, 
Lloyd  Minear,  Kampe  Lewis,  Jack  Hutchison,  Violet  Laudel,  Ethel 
Wainwright,  Eugene  Wheeler,  Reva  Jeane  Logan,  Wesley  Plunkett,  Alta 
Mae  Todd,  Constance  Meilink,  Betty  Cox,  Jackson  Daggard;  (viola) 
Jeanette  Evernden;  (cellos)  Ben  Snyder,  Dorothy  O'Dell,  Patricia 
W achob,  Sherman  Hay,  Emaleen  Gordon,  Jean  Barker,  Margaret  Bray, 
Charles  Gray,  Paul  Ogilvie,  Edward  Peterson,  Gene  Habbard,  Cornelia 
Bingham;  (double  basses)  Margaret  Phelps,  Beverly  Wann,  Emma  Jane 
Trette,  Margaret  King;  (flutes)  Webster  Rowell,  Norman  Mclntire, 
Chester  Richmond;  (clarinets)  Audrey  Cowan,  John  North,  Lee  Gra- 
ham, Robert  Stone;  (cornets)  Robert  Eldridge,  Christine  Snyder,  David 
Shivell,  Raymond  McCarthy,  Noel  McKay;  (saxophone)  Marjory  Brock- 
hurst;  (drums)  Fred  Boylin,  George  Sauer,  Herman  Iventosch. 
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The  Willard  String  Quartet,  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, has  been  doing  better  work  than  it  did  last  term.  The  members  of 
the  quartet  are  Detlev  Olshausen  (first  violin),  Victor  Relich  (second 
violin) ,  Ray  Salisbury  (viola) ,  and  Ben  Snyder  (cello) .  They  have  played 
for  two  general  assemblies  and  for  the  Spring  Day  program. 

Detlev  Olshausen,  Secretary. 


Horse  Sense 

There  were  two  horses  who  had  been  driven  together  in  a  team  and 
had  become  inseparable  companions.  They  were,  by  name,  Peanuts  and 
Popcorn.  This  story  is  set  near  Merced  on  a  Miller  and  Lux  Ranch  which 
was  famous  for  its  horses.  One  night  the  barn,  which  contained  forty 
horses,  caught  fire.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  horses  out  of  a  stable  when  it  is 
on  fire,  but  the  fire-fighters  managed  to  get  a  few  of  the  animals  out, 
among  them  Peanuts.  As  soon  as  Peanuts  was  free  outside,  he  looked  for 
his  beloved  Popcorn. 

Not  finding  him,  he  dashed  into  the  burning  barn  in  spite  of  all  the 
men  could  do  to  stop  him.  Peanuts  ran  to  Popcorn's  stall  which  was  being 
consumed  by  the  scorching  flames.  Popcorn  had  already  been  blinded  by 
the  raging  fire  and  was  easy  to  lead.  It  is  often  necessary  to  blindfold 
horses  to  get  them  out  of  a  burning  barn.  Peanuts  grabbed  his  mate's 
mane  in  his  teeth  and  guided  him  out.  Both  horses  were  badly  burnt. 

Everybody  for  miles  around  who  had  heard  of  the  bravery  of  Peanuts 
was  greatly  touched.  Mr.  Miller,  who  owned  the  ranch,  was  so  moved 
himself  that  he  hired  two  veterinarians  and  several  men  to  do  what  they 
could  for  the  horses.  Popcorn  died  the  next  day,  but  the  brave  Peanuts 
lingered  for  several  weeks.  He  finally  died  in  the  meadow  where  he  first 
met  his  beloved  mate. 

Although  this  happened  seventeen  years  ago,  people  around  Merced 
still  remember  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  a  horse  that  gave  its  own  life 
in  an  effort  to  save  its  mate. 

Jim  Le  Feaver. 


Juno 


Juno  was  a  female  setter,  a  sad  one,  for  her  mate,  Zeus,  was  to  be 
taken  to  a  dog  show  on  the  other  side  of  town  tomorrow  morning.  Zeus 
was  to  be  gone  all  day.  Zeus'  master  and  mistress,  Bob  and  Jean  McGraff, 
were  also  to  be  gone  all  day.  Bob  was  seventeen  years  old  and  his  sister, 
fourteen.  Of  ail  the  people  anywhere,  Juno  loved  Bob  the  most,  and,  if 
Zeus  were  to  be  called  a  "person",  she  loved  him  second.  Second  best 
was  very  high  m  Juno's  opinion. 

"Juno's  going  to  be  awfully  lonesome  tomorrow,  dad,"  said  Bob, 
half  pleading  to  take  her  along. 

Mr.  McGraff  answered  irritably,  "Well,  son,  I'm  sorry,  but  of  course 
you  know  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  her.  In  the  first  place,  female 
dogs  aren't  often  put  in  these  shows.  You  know  that.  Now  please  don't 
bother  me  about  it  any  more." 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reluctant  reply.  Then,  seeing  Jean  picking  straw- 
berries, he  called,  "Jean,  what  would  you  say  to  taking  Juno  along  to- 
morrow?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Bob.  The  car  will  be  packed  as  it  is  without  taking 
her.  Goodness,  you  do  worrv  so  over  her.  She'll  be  all  right."  With 
that,  she  carried  her  basket  of  strawberries  into  the  house.  "And  don't 
forget,  Bob,"  Jean  called  back,  "mother  said  she  wanted  Juno  at  home 
tomorrow.    You  know  what  will  happen  if  she  isn't." 

"Gee,"  sullenly,  "that's  right.    I'd  forgotten." 

The  next  morning  at  precisely  6:00  a.  m.,  Bob's  roadster  was  packed 
with  lunch,  also  provisions  for  keeping  Zeus  comfortable  in  his  "stall". 
They  started  early  because  it  took  some  time  to  reach  their  destination. 

When  the}'  left,  Juno  heard,  and  still  not  understanding  why  her 
master  had  said  very  firmly,  "Juno,  you  cannot  go,"  she  ran  after  them. 
She  sensed  ill  luck  for  both  Zeus  and  Bob.  Since  they  were  her  beloveds, 
she  wished  to  save  them,  even  though  she  was  a  weak  temale. 

She  could  not  quite  keep  up  with  the  car,  which  was  speeding  at  a 
furious  pace.  Therefore,  she  turned  back  in  dismay.  She  stood  silently 
for  an  instant.  Then,  without  any  warning,  an  auto  swiftly  turned  the 
corner.  Juno's  mind  went  black.  The  brakes  squeaked  into  silence. 
Miss  Bowers,  who  drove  the  car,  jumped  quickly  out,  just  to  spring  back 
in  with  Juno.  She  drove  the  badly  hurt  setter  to  the  address  on  Juno's 
license,  the  very  place  she  had  headed  for  anyway. 

About  two  minutes  later  Mrs.  McGraff  heard  her  doorbell  ringing 
frantically.  "Oh,  it's  Miss  Bowers,"  she  said  uncertainly  as  she  opened 
the  door.  "Well,  I — a —  I  am  very  much  afraid  I — can't  pay  the  rent. 
I  was  planning  to  let  you  have  Juno  for  only  twenty-five  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  she  is  worth.    You  have  always  wanted 


her.  That  would  have  paid  for  the  overdue  rent."  She  stopped  to  think. 
"Juno  has  disappeared,  Miss  Bowers,"  she  said  slowly. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  of  uncomfortable  silence.  Then  Miss 
Bowers  spoke  swiftly. 

"Your  rent  is  paid,  Mrs.  McGraff .  I  ran  over  Juno  on  my  way  here, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  will  live.  I  owe  you  twenty-five  dollars." 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  McGraff  gasped.  Miss  Bowers  paid  and  left.  A  veterin- 
arian was  summoned  for  Juno.  He  said  she  couldn't  live. 

Near  six  o'clock  that  evening  Jean  and  Bob  arrived.  When  they  heard 
Juno  had  been  killed,  they  were  heartbroken,  Bob  especially. 

"But  don't  worry,  mother,"  spoke  Jean  cheerfully,  "because  Zeus  won 
the  fifty-dollar  second  prize.  It  won't  cover  Juno's  loss,  of  course,  but  it 
will  help.  "Oh,  Mom,"  she  cried  with  a  start,  "how — how — about  the 
rent?"  Mrs.  McGraff  explained  fully  about  Miss  Bowers  and  Juno. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  little  female  setter,  who  feared  ill  luck  for 
her  mate,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  save  him.  It  isn't  often  that  the 
female  is  the  hero,  but  this  time  she  was. 

Natalie  Becker. 


The  Robin's  Song 

I  heard  a  robin  singing 
Up  in  the  cherry  tree, 
A-singing  of  the  springtime 
And  of  her  babies  three. 

I  heard  their  hungry  chirping 
Through  shadows  high  above 
And  saw  her  mate  come  bringing 
The  dinner  they  all  love. 

And  when  her  song  was  ended, 
I  wished  that  I  could  be 
As  happy  as  that  robin 
Up  in  the  cherry  tree. 

Bruce  Hellier. 
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The  Willard  Student  Body 

Our  student  body  was  organized  to  promote  proper  school  spirit, 
worthy  ideals  of  scholarship,  and  loyalty  to  Milliard's  activities.  The 
students  have  nobly  supported  every  appeal  made  this  semester.  Candy 
sales,  picture  programs,  athletic  teams,  and  Spring  Day  events  have  met 
with  success  as  a  result  of  our  students'  eager  participation  in  all  that 
Willard  sees  fit  to  sponsor.  The  students  and  their  representatives  to  the 
student  council  deserve  a  word  of  thanks  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
with  their  officers  and  faculty  for  the  best  interests  of  Willard.  The 
council  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Mary  Cook,  Jim  Craven, 
Lester  Ready,  Doras  Moreton,  Stewart  Walker,  Margaret  Ann  Russell, 
Philip  Ferrier,  Edward  Valentine,  Robert  Hink,  Virginia  Saam,  Dudley 
Kierulff,  Jeanette  Evernden,  Glen  Harter,  Clarence  Page,  Ray  Rambo, 
William  Hamilton,  Hugh  Goodfellow,  Muriel  Oliver,  Helen  Sapp  (traffic 
representative) ,  Robert  Mainzer,  Tom  Haven,  Mary  Ann  Delmore, 
Rachel  Forbes,  Sue  MacKay,  Robert  Stone,  Grace  Tufts,  Myrl  Wilson, 
Loring  Barker,  Bob  Sheets,  Mary  Rakestraw,  Dale  Van  Slyke  (traffic 
representative) . 
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We  have  heard  reports  of  interest  from  the  traffic  commissions  and 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  delegate,  Dorothea  Lyman.  The  members  of  the 
girls'  traffic  force,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Vaissade,  are:  Phyllis 
Beeghly,  Jean  Bower,  Carolyn  Challoner,  Betty  Elwood,  Jeanette  Evern- 
den,  Janice  Graff,  Helen  Sapp,  Elaine  Hoxie,  Jean  Johnson,  Marjorie  King, 
Dorothea  Lyman,  Charlotte  Lowe,  Eleanor  Massie,  Beverly  McCutcheon, 
Doras  Moreton,  Imogene  Price,  Mary  Rakestraw,  Marjorie  Rosenthal, 
Margery  Skaife,  Virginia  Tolen,  Barbara  Watkins,  Helen  Schmidt. 

The  boys'  traffic  commission,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  Mayne, 
are:  Manson  Meads,  Lee  Graham,  Philip  Ferrier,  Dale  Van  Slyke,  Edward 
Peterson,  Webster  Rowell,  Earl  Cleave,  Bud  Slusser,  Herbert  Wheeler, 
Bennie  Hall,  Kenneth  Davis,  Joyce  Whitman,  Robert  Stone,  Hugh  Good- 
fellow,  Bob  Rogers,  Warren  Ronneberg,  Horace  Corbet,  Jim  Le  Feaver. 

The  officers  of  the  student  body  serving  this  term  are  Edwin  Lasell 
(president) ,  Eleanor  Massie  (vice-president) ,  and  Paul  Cole  (secretary) . 
The  graduation  class  of  June,  1932,  elected  the  following:  Dorothea 
Lyman  (president),  Alan  Philip  (vice-president),  and  Sally  Withers 
(secretary) . 

Edwin  Lasell. 


The  Willard  Traffic  Squad 

We,  the  Traffic  Squad,  have  a  very  responsible  position.  We  must  be 
on  duty  every  school  day  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  students  from  danger. 
We  sacrifice  a  part  of  our  noon  period  in  doing  so.  Many  times  on  Satur- 
day our  assistance  is  needed.  We  served  at  the  Pet  Show. 

The  motorist  has  a  greater  sense  of  security  when  the  Junior  Police 
are  on  duty,  as  we  are  responsible  for  accidents.  To  speed  up  traffic  is 
one  of  our  daily  responsibilities,  and  students  should  cross  the  street  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  not  to  delay  traffic.  When  a  signal  is  given  to 
go,  the  motorist  is  assured  that  a  child  will  not  be  in  danger  of  darting  in 
front  of  his  machine. 

We  show  courtesy  to  both  student  and  driver.  A  spirit  of  courtesy 
must  be  observed  at  all  times  and  by  all  concerned  for  the  best  interests 
of  such  important  work.  A  remarkable  feat  achieved  by  our  combined 
forces  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  fatality  and  only  one  injury  since 
the  starting  of  the  Junior  Police  Force.  In  return  for  our  services  we  all 
have  a  pass  which  enables  us  to  go  to  a  movie  certain  nights  if  we  wish 
to  have  that  pleasure. 


The  members  of  Willard  Patrol  No.  I  are:  Sgt.  Joe  Murphy,  Capt. 
No.  1 — James  Haldan,  Capt.  No.  2 — Robert  Wattron,  Off.  No.  1 — 
Walter  Brown,  Off.  No.  2— Sam  Laidig,  Off.  No.  3— Dick  Maulsby,  Off. 
No.  4— Ralph  Scott,  Off.  No.  5— George  Stevens,  Off.  No.  6 — Robert 
Gibson,  Subs. — Richard  Sutcliffe,  Wayne  Lashway. 

The  members  of  Willard  Patrol  No.  II  are:  Sgt.  John  Tietjen,  Capt. 
No.  1 — Robert  Nelson,  Capt.  No.  2 — Douglas  Miller,  Off.  No.  1 — Robert 
Mahon,  Off.  No.  2 — Melvin  Evans,  Off.  No.  3 — Jack  McDonough,  Off. 
No.  4— Dick  Reed,  Off.  No.  5— George  French,  Off.  No.  6— Charles 
Knowles,  Subs. — Milton  McGregor,  George  Sauer. 

John  Tietjen. 


WillarcTs  Citizenship  Program 

Our  citizenship  program  has  now  been  in  operation  for  one  term,  and 
it  seems  advisable  to  check  up  and  see  just  what  we  have  accomplished. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  make  students  realize  their  im- 
portance as  members  of  the  school  community,  to  create  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  courtesy,  and  finally  to  establish  in  the  members 
of  our  student  body  a  realization  of  the  individual  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  our  school  world,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  carry  over  into 
the  larger  citizenship  which  they  must  later  assume. 

After  the  citizenship  program  has  been  in  operation  for  two  periods, 
those  having  "A's"  for  both  periods  were  given  a  party  at  which  first- 
year  special  privilege  cards  were  distributed.  Those  now  holding  first-year 
privilege  cards,  who  receive  a  term  grade  of  "A"  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
will  receive  second-year  privilege  cards  with  additional  rewards  next  fall. 
Others  having  a  term  grade  of  "A"  at  the  end  of  this  semester  will  receive 
first-year  privilege  cards. 

The  names  of  students  now  holding  first-year  privilege  cards  follow: 
Jean  Barker,  Rosemary  Bjorge,  Shirley  Larson,  Dorothy  Robertson, 
Marjorie  Skaife,  Marion  Smith,  Alice  Keehner,  Virginia  Waldo,  Elizabeth 
Hummel,  Jeanne  Hays,  Joy  Bishop,  Dorothea  Lyman,  Lee  Graham,  Muriel 
Oliver,  Gurney  Breckenfeld,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Emaleen  Gordon,  Jeanette 
Evernden,  Reva  Jean  Logan,  Jean  Bower,  Alice  K.  Davis,  Elizabeth  Burns, 
Narcissa  Rhodes,  Doras  Moreton,  Marjorie  Rosenthal,  Shizue  Takaki,  Dale 
Van  Slyke,  Muriel  Stevens,  Donald  Rose,  Jane  Howell,  Ruth  Ware,  Violet 
Laudel,  Faye  Linville,  Maxine  Phillips,  Natalie  Becker,  Barbara  Watkins, 
Marv  Ann  Delmore,  Mary  Kobayashi,  James  Ruff,  Bettv  Timpson,  Haidee 
De  Witt,  Nancy  De  Witt. 
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A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress 


On  March  1 8  the  seventh  grade  classes  were  invited  to  see  a  one-act 
play,  "A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress"  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  pre- 
sented by  a  High  Seven  English  class.  The  play  is  written  in  the  manner 
of  the  old  Morality  plays.  It  depicts  the  Little  Pilgrim's  sojourn  in  the 
Inn  of  Dame  Decision,  where  he  has  to  choose  between  the  Vices  and 
Virtues  as  companions  for  his  journey.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Dame 
Decision — Mary  Anne  Delmore,  Little  Pilgrim — Raymond  Altman,  Joy- 
ousness — Happy  Coyle,  Steadfast — Bruce  Hellier,  Courage — Tommy 
Haven,  Knowledge — John  Scott,  Honesty — Virginia  Saam,  Faint  Heart — 
Glen  Slaughter,  False  Pride — Anne  Duhring,  Anger — DeLancey  Smith, 
Selfishness — Arthur  Mcintosh,  Boastfulness — Betty  Berryhill. 


Our  Closing  General  Assembly 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  twenty-seventh  a  High  Eighth  Latin  class 
and  a  High  Seventh  English  class  combined  to  entertain  a  general  assembly. 
"Ludus,"  (The  School),  a  humorous  Latin  playlet,  and  "The  Dyspeptic 
Ogre,"  a  comedy,  were  presented.  A  reading  by  Margery  Skaife  of  a  brief 
summary  in  English  of  the  characters  in  "Ludus"  and  their  actions  during 
a  school  session  helped  the  non-Latin  members  of  the  student  body  to 
understand  the  amusing  situations  that  arose.  The  English  play  proved 
even  more  entertaining  than  the  curtain-raiser.  Many  laughs  greeted  the 
jester's  sallies,  the  cook's  Irish  brogue,  and  the  Ogre's  dietetic  troubles. 

The  cast  for  "Ludus"  was  as  follows:  Orbilius,  the  teacher — Lester 
Ready,  Quintus — Billy  Andrews,  Sextus — Sherman  Lea,  Manius — Boris 
Bunje,  Marcus  —  Bill  Hotchkiss,  Gaius  —  George  Carver,  Servius  —  Max 
Thelen,  Alii  Discipuli — Bill  Doble,  Richard  Scott,  and  Robert  MacDoug- 
all.  The  cast  for  "The  Dyspeptic  Ogre"  included:  Jester — Charles  Wood, 
Ogre — Bill  Shuey,  Cook — Betty  Berryhill,  Frances — Jane  Painter,  Mon- 
day Dinner — Grace  Tufts,  Tuesday  Dinner — Mary  Stevens,  Wednes- 
day Dinner — Mary  Mar  jorie  Beal,  Thursday  Dinner — June  Frisbie,  Friday 
Dinner — Gertrude  Withers,  Saturday  Dinner — Kathleen  Fox,  Sunday 
Dinner — Happy  Coyle,  Principal  Boy  Scout — Herbert  Bull,  other  Boy 
Scouts — Glen  Slaughter,  Arthur  Mcintosh,  Donald  Levis,  Junior  Rice, 
Richard  Graves,  Edward  Adams,  Bruce  Hellier. 


The  rassmg  of  Edw  in  Sicard 


Just  as  the  Target  was  going  to  press,  Willard  School  was  greatly 
saddened  by  the  tragic  death  of  Edwin  Sicard,  a  student  of  the  low 
eighth  class.  He  came  as  near  being  a  good,  young  American  citizen  as 
could  be  expected.  He  was  always  reliable,  helpful,  kind,  cheerful,  and 
obedient.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  schoolmates  and  teachers,  who 
will  greatly  miss  his  kindly,  cheerful  presence.  Those  who  had  the  joy 
of  knowing  him  will  always  honor  and  respect  his  memory.  His  class- 
mates and  the  Willard  faculty  extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved mother,  brother,  and  sister. 


EDWIN  MEADE  SICARD 

Just  yesterday  he  teas  with  us  here, 
But  gone  today  from  his  friends  so  dear. 
Gone  from  his  home  and  mother  fond, 
He  has  left  us  for  the  Great  Beyond. 
His  books  and  studies  he  has  put  away 
While  we  zvork.  on  toward  another  day. 
His  courteous  manner,  pleasant  ways, 
A  charming  smile  made  happier  days 
For  all  of  us.  His  classmates  here 
Will  always  hold  his  memory  dear. 

Marjorie  Barker. 
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Is  the  Thirteenth  Always  Unlucky? 


"Hey  there!"  cried  the  Bear  Creek  postmaster.  "Have  you  seen  Bill 
Thomas?" 

"Yes,  he  is  over  at  the  stable.  He  just  came  in  from  Colorado  on  the 
last  express,"  answered  James  Smith.  "Why  do  you  want  him?" 

"There  is  a  very  important  letter  to  go  to  California.  He's  the  only 
one  in.  He'll  have  to  take  it  to  the  next  station." 

"What!  send  that  young  boy  out  again  before  he  has  rested?  You're 
cruel,  man!" 

"It's  got  to  be  done.  There  is  not  so  much  danger,  and  he  is  going  to 
do  it  if  he  is  willing,"  he  answered.  "Hey!  Bill,  come  here  a  minute,"  he 
called,  as  Bill,  who  was  slowly  walking  toward  them,  came  into  view  from 
the  stables. 

"Did  you  call  me,  Jake?"  he  asked,  addressing  the  postmaster. 
"Yes.  We  have  an  important  letter,  and  it  has  to  go  out  today.  Do 
you  think  you  can  make  it  to  the  next  station?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can,  but  I  am  dog  tired,"  he  answered. 

"Jake,  you're  merciless  sending  that  youngster  out  on  another  ride." 
Jake  apparently  wasn't  listening  as  he  did  not  answer,  but  he  began  to 
strap  the  letter  bag  on  Bill's  horse.  Bill  came  back  and  mounted  his  horse. 

"Good  luck,"  called  Smith.  "Be  watchful.  The  woods  are  full  of 
Injuns."  With  a  cloud  of  dust  he  was  off  in  the  distance,  galloping  at  full 
speed. 

He  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  journey.  So  far  his  trip  had  been  a 
smooth  one,  but  he  rather  expected  something  and  kept  close  watch.  Did 
he  see  something?  Yes,  it  was  a  band  of  the  savages  coming  toward  him. 
Had  they  seen  him?  Where  would  he  hide?  How  could  he  manage  to 
escape  if  captured?  These  questions  went  through  his  mind. 

Was  it  true?  Yes,  there  about  a  hundred  yards  from  him  was  a  pile 
of  huge  boulders  which  had  no  doubt  come  from  the  mountains  years 
ago.  Would  they  serve  as  a  hiding  place?  He  hoped  so.  Yes,  here  he 
was.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  There  was  a  sheltered  place  behind  the 
boulders  just  large  enough  for  him  and  his  horse. 

The  Injuns  were  getting  closer  and  closer.  Had  they  seen  him?  Fin- 
ally the  savages  were  a  few  feet  from  the  hiding  place.  The  chief  spoke 
to  his  tribe  in  his  native  tongue,  and  they  stopped.  Would  they  find 
him?  The  painted  chief  descended  from  his  horse.  Bill  held  his  breath. 
Suddenly  the  chief  got  on  his  horse  and  quikly  ordered  his  tribe  on. 

Why  he  did  this,  Bill  could  not  figure  out,  but,  when  the  tribe  was 
out  of  sight,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  quickly  galloped  on.  At  last  he 
reached  Red  Gulch,  California,  and  delivered  the  letter.    He  explained 
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his  adventure  to  one  of  the  old  men  who  was  leaning  against  the  fence 
surrounding  the  stables.  The  man  then  told  Bill  about  a  certain  Indian 
tribe  who  had  a  queer  superstition.  "A  red  Indian  paint  brush  was  prob- 
ably growing  around  the  rock,"  he  explained,  "and,  whenever  an  Indian 
saw  one  of  these  plants,  he  immediately  departed  from  the  spot." 

"It  sure  was  a  lucky  break.  I  guess  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  isn't  so 
unlucky  after  all,  for  I  am  certain  he  knew  I  was  hiding  behind  those 
boulders.  He  would  probably  have  had  another  scalp  to  hang  on  his  belt, 
and  the  letter  would  not  have  been  delivered,"  responded  Bill. 

Janice  Graff. 


Renascence 

It  is  spring!  The  trees  and  flowers  we  greet 

Send  forth  their  joy  in  fragrance  sweet 
From  hilltops,  meadows,  and  gardens  green, 

And  birds  in  new  array  are  seen. 
In  yonder  fields  the  flowers  so  rare 

In  blossoming,  perfume  the  air, 
And  the  child ren  with  bare  feet  have  trod 

The  hilltops  lined  with  golden  rod. 
All  the  world  seems  born  anew 

With  the  glorious  springtime's  radiant  hue. 

Imogene  Price. 


An  Appreciation 

You  lovely  little  marigold, 
You  look  so  happy,  bright,  and  bold. 
You  never  fail  to  give  good  cheer 
And  make  one  want  to  have  you 
near. 

You're  always  in  someone's  back  yard 
No  matter  if  the  soil  is  hard. 
Who  could  help  but  wish  you  near 
When  you  always  give  good 
cheer? 

Dorothy  Ernst. 
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An  Alaskan  Story 


We  knew  the  government  doctor  in  Nome  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
medicine  and  medical  aid  for  the  Eskimos.  Naturally  when  an  Eskimo 
was  taken  sick,  he  immediately  went  to  Dr.  Newman.  The  doctor  once 
told  us  an  experience  of  interest.  An  Eskimo  came  to  him  and  said  that 
his  little  child  was  ill.  The  doctor,  not  being  able  to  come  right  then, 
only  heard  the  case  and  prescribed  castor  oil.  He  went  back  to  his  store- 
room to  get  the  oil  which  was  kept  in  five-gallon  cans.  As  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  the  oil  had  become  frozen,  and  it  was  so  thick  that  it 
could  not  be  poured.  The  doctor  told  the  Eskimo  to  take  the  can  home, 
thaw  it  out,  and  pour  a  cup  full  of  the  oil  out  of  the  can,  and  bring  the 
remainder  back  to  him  the  next  morning. 

The  man  promised  to  do  this,  but  the  next  morning  he  failed  to  re- 
appear. The  doctor  said  he  thought  he  would  wait  a  couple  of  days, 
meanwhile  hoping  for  the  best.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  the  doctor  was  forced  to  go  to  look  for  his  oil  as  he  had  only  a  limited 
supply.  Having  no  idea  in  which  cabin  or  hut  this  particular  family 
lived,  he  had  to  inquire  at  each  dwelling  until  he  came  to  the  right 
Eskimo's  home.  He  found  the  family  at  breakfast.  The  mother  was 
cooking  hot  cakes,  half-baked,  pale-looking  things.  The  rest  of  the  family 
was  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  each  member  had  a  huge  bowl  of 
castor  oil  in  which  he  was  dipping  his  hot  cakes  as  fast  as  he  could  get 
hold  of  them. 

Needless  to  say,  after  three  such  mornings  as  this,  there  was  scarcely 
enough  oil  left  for  the  doctor  to  bother  taking  back  with  him.  He  left 
in  disgust,  though  probably  very  much  amused,  and  resolved  that  he 
would  attend  his  patients  personally  in  the  future. 

Betty  Elwood. 

Umbrellas 

John  Bullfrog  went  to  Sunday  School 

To  sit  upon  his  mushroom  stool. 
His  bright  green  coat  and  yellow  vest 

Gleamed  in  the  sun.  He  looked  his  best! 

The  teacher  was  making  the  text  quite  plain 
When  suddenly  down  came  April  rain. 

Then  all  the  froggies  had  to  hop 

For  each  stool  became  an  umbrella  top! 

Mary  Louise  Bennett. 
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Honesty's  the  Best  Policy 


One  day  Jim,  who  was  the  bully  of  the  neighborhood,  saw  an  old, 
speckled  hen,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Jones,  living  down  the  street.  Jim 
said  to  himself,  "I  think  I'll  throw  that  old  hen  into  the  river  to  make  up 
for  the  time  he  told  the  teacher  I  had  ditched  school."  So  Jim  threw  the 
hen  into  the  river. 

After  an  hour  or  so  Mr.  Jones  came  around  asking  if  any  one  knew 
anything  about  his  hen's  being  thrown  into  the  river.  Jim  said  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  so  Mr.  Jones  went  away. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Jones  went  away,  Jim  hurried  around  the  corner  and 
found  the  new  boy  named  Ted.  He  gave  Ted  a  penny  and  told  him  to 
tell  Mr.  Jones  he  threw  the  hen  into  the  river.  "If  you  don't,"  he  said, 
"I'll  sock  you  one!" 

When  Mr.  Jones  asked  him,  Ted  obligingly  said  yes,  he  had  done  it. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done. 
That  hen  was  a  pest  and  was  always  getting  out  of  her  pen.  I  had  the 
whole  town  complaining.  To  reward  you,  I  am  giving  you  a  grand- 
stand seat  to  the  ball  game  this  afternoon  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
ice  cream." 

That  afternoon  Jim  was  looking  through  a  knothole  in  the  ball  park 
fence.  "Shucks,"  he  said  as  a  policeman  chased  him  away,  "there's  Ted 
with  an  ice  cream  cone  and  sitting  in  one  of  the  grandstand  seats.  It's 
the  game  I  wanted  to  see  so  bad,  too!" 

Jack  Michels. 


Our  Garden 

Our  garden  is  a  lovely  thing 
When  full  of  blossoms  in  the  spring, 
With  tulips  red  and  violets  blue 
And  lilies  drenched  in  crystal  dew. 

Along  the  wall  the  honey-suckle  sweet 

Frames  in  green  a  rustic  seat. 

Here  I  sit  beside  the  pool, 

Where  goldfish  gleam  in  waters  cool. 

Helen  Barry. 
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POSTURE  TEST 

All  the  ninth  grade  pupils  in  the  four  junior  high  schools  of  Berkeley 
were  given  the  state  triple  posture  test  by  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Davis. 
Willard  passed  highest  in  this  test,  and  we  were  highly  complimented  on 
the  phenomenal  work  they  were  doing  in  this  line.  Good  news  for  Wil- 
lard!  The  ability  to  automatically  stand  on  two,  whole  feet  with  head 
erect  to  face  the  day's  problems  and  pleasures  is  an  advantage  not  be 
scorned  in  any  path  of  life.  The  Target  takes  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  students  on  the  excellent  showing  they  have  made. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  AIR 


This  is  Radio  Station  W.S.P.C.  broadcasting  over  the  Willard  Broad- 
casting System.  We  are  happy  today  to  present  Mr.  D.  O.  Right  who 
is  going  to  speak  to  us  on  "Good  Citizenship."  Step  right  up  here, 
Mr.  Right. 

"Thank  you,  announcer.  Boys  and  girls,  I  have  come  here  today 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  very  important  subject 
which  I  believe  we  should  all  think  more  about.  This  matter  is  good 
citizenship.  There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  we  can  prove  our 
good  citizenship,  but  today  I  am  going  to  stress  in  particular  one  point, 
cleanliness.  As  the  old  saying  goes  'cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.' 
I  mean  right  now,  not  so  much  personal  cleanliness  as  the  cleanliness 
and  neatness  of  the  places  around  us.  Take,  for  instance,  our  schools. 
People  judge  our  schools  by  the  outside  appearance  more  than  we  realize. 
If  our  school  yards  are  littered  and  cluttered  up  with  papers,  rubbish,  and 
garbage,  think  of  the  impression  passers-by  receive. 

"Don't  believe  for  one  moment  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
this.  Willard  Park  Commission  could  tell  you  that  something  can  be 
done.  But  how  unnecessary  to  pick  up  papers,  after  all!  Why  not 
prevent  the  throwing  down  of  papers  instead  of  remedying  it?  Doc- 
tors believe  in  preventing  disease  rather  than  curing  it.  Think  of  the 
labor  saved  if  only  the  pupils  of  Willard  School  would  use  garbage  cans. 
After  all,  these  receptacles  aren't  for  looks!  I  think  this  is  a  good  time 
for  each  of  us  to  make  a  resolution  to  save  Willard  Park  Commission  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  work!  Thank  you."  Your  announcer  is  Dorothy 
Smith. 

JUNE 

When  all  the  world  is  bright  and  gay, 
And  bees  they  hum  a  tune; 
When  lilacs  bloom  against  the  wall, 
Then  you  know  'tis  June. 

You  climb  upon  a  great,  big  rock 
Beside  a  murmuring  stream. 
You  lean  against  a  great,  tall  tree 
And  dream,  and  dream,  and  dream. 

You  dream  of  no  more  school  for  weeks. 
Of  happy  days  you  dream. 
You  dream  until  you  fall  asleep, 
Lulled  by  the  murmuring  stream. 

Betty  Barrett. 
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RAYMOND  K.  DILLON 


The  story  begins  on  the  Montgomery  Ranch,  three  miles  from 
Davis,  California.  The  time  was  early  January.  It  had  been  raining 
for  some  time,  and  there  was  a  cold  north  wind  blowing.  Raymond  K. 
Dillon  was  foaled  on  one  of  the  bleak  mornings  of  this  dreary  season. 
He  was  a  fine,  bay  colt.  His  legs  were  the  best  that  old  Doc.  Cannon 
had  ever  seen  on  such  a  newly  foaled  colt.  When  the  colt  was  about 
three  weeks  old,  its  mother,  Lucile  Dillon,  was  stricken  with  pneumonia 
and  died.  Mr.  Montgomery,  owner  of  the  ranch,  cared  for  the  colt 
until  it  was  old  enough  to  be  turned  out  in  the  pasture.  My  father, 
who  is  interested  in  race  horses,  heard  of  this  colt  and  bought  him. 

When  the  colt  was  a  year  old,  the  trainer  began  to  break  him  for 
racing.  After  a  year  of  preparation  on  the  track,  being  then  a  two-year- 
old  and  nearly  ready  to  race,  plans  were  made  for  his  introduction  to 
real  work.  It  was  decided  to  school  him  still  more  and  try  to  develop 
a  really  good  three-year-old.  The  next  season  he  was  all  ready  to  show 
what  he  could  do.  My  father  permitted  me  to  stay  out  of  school  to 
go  to  the  races  which  were  held  at  the  fair  in  Stockton. 

The  starter  rang  his  bell  for  the  jockeys  to  come  out  on  the  track  to 
warm  up  their  horses.  At  last  the  starter  rang  for  the  horses  to  line 
up  at  the  barrier.  Our  horse  had  second  position  which  is  next  to  the 
pole.  Then  the  barrier  snapped.  They  were  off!  I  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  my  seat  straining  my  eyes  to  see  if  our  horse  was  ahead.  The 
starter  said,  "They're  at  the  one-eighth  pole  in  seventeen  seconds!  At 
the  quarter  in  thirty-one  with  Spartan  first,  Little  Bear  second,  and 
Raymond  K.  Dillon  third!  They're  at  the  half  in  one  minute,  three  sec- 
onds, with  Raymond  K.  Dillon  first,  Spartan  second,  and  Little  Bear 
third!" 

Then  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  our  horse.  I  heard  the  announcer: 
"Raymond  K.  Dillon  wins  the  heat,  the  race,  and  first  money!  Time, 
two  minutes,  five  seconds."  Raymond  K.  Dillon  had  won  his  initial 
race  and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars  besides. 

Ray  Kohrs. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS 

O'er  wind-swept  plains  and  mountain  high, 

A  fearless  rider  passes  by, 

Symbol  of  a  future  might, 

Pioneer  of  winged  flight. 

Bearer  of  our  thoughts  and  will, 

From  east  to  west  our  hearts  you  thrill. 

Elizabeth  Burns. 
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BY  THE  SEA 

As  I  was  on  the  shore  one  day 
And  building  castles  on  the  sand, 
I  saw  the  waves  dash  far  away 
And  splash  upon  the  low,  flat  strand. 

They  dashed  upon  the  rocks  so  high 
And  sent  their  spray  atop  the  cliffs 
And  then  again  went  rolling  by, 
Covering  all  in  snowy  drifts. 

This  time,  hmve'er,  they  dashed  at  me 
And  soaked  my  castles  with  their  foam. 
The  sun  was  setting  o'er  the  sea. 
Tor  me  'twas  best  to  be  at  home. 

Hove  the  castles  in  the  sand, 
Hove  the  rocks,  the  racing  foam, 
But  mother's  waiting  on  the  strand. 
She's  anxious  'till  I'm  safe  at  home. 

Shirley  Larsox. 


CHOOSY  CHIPMUNK 

What  a  xice  summer  day.  I  believe  I'll  frisk  down  to  the  road  an' 
see  how  many  people  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Ah,  it  looks  like  eats 
down  there.  I  smell  peanuts,  and  I  see  a  boy  scattering  them  around  on 
the  ground.  I'll  jus'  go  see  what  I  can  pick  up  to  take  home  to  the  Mrs. 
I  wish  that  boy  would  go  away  and  leave  the  peanuts.  He's  just  sitting 
down  by  them. 

Oh,  well,  I  guess  a  little  close  investigation  won't  hurt  anything.  He 
has  an  honest  face,  and  he's  sitting  still  as  oP  man  weasel  does  when  he 
wants  his  eats  an'  sees  'em  comin'.  I've  waited  here  three  minutes,  and 
he  hasn't  moved  a  limb.  I  guess  he's  harmless.  Ah!  there's  a  nice  fat 
peanut  about  three  feet  from  him.  Wouldn't  the  oP  lady  be  pleased 
with  that?  I'll  just  venture  up  an'  get  it  in  a  hurry.  Hum!  he  didn't 
move  an  inch.  I'll  just  get  that  peanut  on  his  knee.  An'  there's  a  nice 
one  on  his  shoulder.   Boy,  the  oP  lady  will  sure  be  pleased  with  this  catch. 

But  what's  that?  Do  I  hear  a  rustle  in  the  leaves?  Well,  bless  my 
shivering  nose  if  it  isn't  oP  man  squirrel.  I'm  a  choosy  chipmunk  so 
I'll  just  be  on  my  way  an'  back  to  my  house  while  oP  man  squirrel  gets 
his  fill  in  peace.  I  don't  trust  him,  an'  anyway  I'm  choosy.  I  want  my 
meals  alone.  Douglas  Sutter. 
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Cast  of  "The  Man  Who  Bore  the  Burden" 


Spring  Day 

Our  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration 

Under  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country,  stirring  our  hearts  to  a  deep 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  we  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  Willard's  obser- 
vance of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial,  which  was  commemorated 
during  our  annual  Spring  Day  celebration.  A  play  entitled  "The  Man 
Who  Bore  the  Burden",  portraying  the  principal  events  in  the  career  of 
General  George  Washington,  was  presented  on  the  evening  of  May  the 
fifth,  and  ushered  in  the  various  festivities  which  continued  throughout 
the  next  day. 

The  evening  program  opened  with  two  selections  by  the  orchestra, 
(a)  "Remembrances"  by  Waldteufel,  and  (b)  "Mosaic  Overture"  by 
Seredy.  Next,  cordial  words  of  greeting  were  extended  by  Edward  Lasell, 
president  of  the  Student  Body;  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lowe,  president  of  the 
P.T.A.,  and  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  our  principal. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  play,  the  following  students  recited  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  poem,  "Washington,  the  Nation  Builder",  Imogene  Price,  Margery 
Skaife,  Jeannette  Mackie,  Claire  Thatcher,  Dorothy  Ernst,  Janice  Graff, 
Clara  Weston.  The  dramatic  feature,  which  was  admirably  done  by  the 
history  department,  set  forth  the  triumph  of  Washington's  character, 
idealism,  and  high  intelligence  over  the  counsels  of  despair  and  material 
comfort.  Four  thrilling  scenes,  beautiful  costumes  and  stage  settings, 
the  fife  and  drum,  music  typical  of  the  eighteenth  century  played  by 
negro  fiddlers,  and  a  minuet  danced  by  eight  students  were  features  of 
the  production. 
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Between  the  scenes,  interesting  numbers  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  were  rendered  by  the  Glee  Clubs.  They  included  Devorak's 
"Massa  Dear"  and  "Father  of  Liberty"  by  the  Boys'  Glee  Club;  Dich- 
mont's  "My  Little  Banjo"  and  Neidlinger's  "Sweet  Miss  Mary,"  solo  by 
Frederick  Archambeaut,  by  the  Junior  Glee  Club;  "Voices  of  Spring" 
and  Chadwick's  "Miss  Nancy's  Gown"  by  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

The  program  closed  with  the  "Salute  to  the  Flag"  and  the  singing  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  the  entire  cast  and  audience. 

The  following  students  took  part  in  the  play:  Gen.  Washington, 
Manson  Meads;  Gen.  Sullivan,  Loring  Barker;  Gen.  Greene,  Edward  Dex- 
ter; Gen.  Knox,  Richard  Scott;  Gen.  Sterling,  Hamilton  Lowe;  Gen. 
Mercer,  Robert  Allen;  boatmen,  Hamilton  Nichol,  Carl  Pederson,  Joe 
Murphy,  Ray  Terry;  orderly,  George  Seelig;  Col.  Rail,  Lester  Ready; 
British  officers,  Joe  Bowman,  Edward  Valentine,  Raymond  Rico,  Wayne 
Lashway;  Tories,  Ian  Back,  Edward  Barry,  Bill  Hotchkiss,  Rosemary 
Bjorge,  Margaret  Oatman,  Dolores  Davis,  Dawn  Warner,  Torrey  de 
Fremery;  Hessian  soldier,  Tommy  Haven;  musicians,  Ben  Snyder,  Victor 
Relich,  Detlev  Olshausen;  dancers,  Stewart  Mulford,  Charles  Bell, 
Claude  Gignoux,  Gloria  Bond,  Dorothy  Dill,  Shirley  Larson,  Dawn  Coch- 
rane; maids,  Joan  Blunt,  Hazel  Buckley,  Jewel  Baker,  Aileen  Minassian; 
British  soldiers,  Webster  Rowell,  Norman  Mclntire;  Colonial  soldiers, 
John  Scott,  George  Sauer,  Jack  Michels;  Col.  Hamilton,  Gurney  Brecken- 
feld;  Gen.  Mcintosh,  Raymond  Bronson;  Gen.  Lafayette,  Robert  Wat- 
tron;  Gen.  Wayne,  Steve  Harding;  Gen.  Varnum,  Richard  Hirschkind; 
Gen.  Lee,  Hugh  Ferrier;  John  Craig  (a  spy),  Verne  Taylor;  orderlies, 
Richard  Grinnell,  Arthur  Woodruff;  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Narcissa  Rhodes; 
Martha  Washington,  Barbara  Turner;  Gen.  Mifflin  (Pres.  of  Congress), 
James  Le  Feaver;  Charles  Thompson  (Sec),  Rachel  Forbes;  Congress- 
men, Edith  Dailey,  Yvonne  Bonniwell,  Marguerite  Stutt,  Betty  Wood, 
Fern  Cook,  Mary  Faulkner;  flutists,  Norman  Mclntire,  Webster  Rowell; 
drummer,  Fred  Boylin;  electricians  and  stage  mechanics,  Bill  Farmer, 
Rollin  Moore,  Julio  Totoro,  Victor  Savage,  Lucian  Garrett. 

This  program  was  repeated  on  Friday  morning,  following  an  open-air 
band  concert,  after  which  luncheon  was  served  by  members  of  the 
P.T.A.  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lowe,  president,  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Beach,  chairman,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  teachers. 

The  afternoon  program  began  with  a  colorful  Colonial  pageant  in 
which  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  partici- 
pated. Next  in  order,  was  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  the  best  sustained 
individual  characters  and  groups  by  Mr.  Jo.  Mills,  representing  a  com- 
mittee of  judges  composed  of  parents,  school  administrators,  and  teachers. 
Besides  Mr.  Mills,  this  committee  included  Miss  Susan  Smith  of  the  Berke- 
ley Public  Library,  Dr.  Stanley  Hunter,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  Mrs. 


Dreitcour  of  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Mr.  Cramer,  principal  of  Mc- 
Kinley  School,  Miss  Truman  of  Burbank  Junior  High  School,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Berryhill,  Mrs.  Wallace  Wachob,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Newman  of 
the  Willard  P.T.A. 

Prizes  of  boxes  of  candy  or  merit  badges  of  red,  white,  and  blue  rib- 
bon were  awarded  to  these  students:  Group  I  (girls)  1st  prize,  Margery 
Skaife  as  Abigail  Adams;  2nd  prize,  Anne  Morgan  as  George  Washington's 
Laundry  Bag;  3rd  prize,  Marjorie  Rosenthal  as  Martha  Washington; 
Group  I  (boys)  1st  prize,  Billy  Proctor  as  Thomas  Jefferson;  2nd  prize, 
Arch  Brown  as  Uncle  Zak;  3rd  prize,  Arthur  O'Rourke  as  Uncle  Sam. 
Merit  Badges,  Barbara  Thomas  as  Martha  Washington's  Fan;  Mary  Lin- 
ville  as  Hatchet;  Patsy  Stava  as  Paul  Revere;  Barbara  Mel  as  Cherry  Tree; 
Marian  Torpen  as  Mary  Ball;  Marilyn  Hiney  as  Betsy  Ross;  Inez  Johnston 
as  Betsy  Ross;  Cornelia  Bingham  as  Faith  Bingham;  Katharine  Daniel  as 
Aunt  Miranda;  Harvey  Short  as  Mad  Anthony  Wayne;  Jed  Blake  as  Paul 
Jones;  John  Linville  as  Lord  Fairfax;  Robert  Shafer  as  King  Louis  XVI; 
Eugene  Wheeler  as  Nathan  Hale.  Group  II,  1st  prize,  Douglas  Miller  and 
Richard  Graves  as  Daniel  Boone;  2nd  prize,  Victoria  Sandner,  Ruth  En- 
sign, Peggy  Kauffman  as  Quilting  Party;  3rd  prize,  Arthur  Woodruff, 
James  Wilson,  and  Charles  Evans  as  Spirit  of  '76.  Merit  Badges,  John 
Davis,  Harville  Thompson  as  Slave  Children;  Peggy  Donaldson,  Sally 
Withers,  Virginia  Valentine  as  Three  Slaves;  Emaleen  Gordon,  Betty 
Hanson  as  Slaves;  Happy  Coyle,  Kathleen  Fox  as  Slave  Mother  and  Child; 
Charlotte  Blake,  Mary  McPeak,  Ruth  Higginbotham,  Mary  June  Schen- 
del,  Nancy  De  Witt,  Haidee  De  Witt,  Janet  Bourne,  Annabelle  Bassett, 
Marcella  Waibel,  Cleo  Kingsley,  Betty  Lasher  as  Colonial  Maids  and 
Matrons;  Janice  Graff,  Elsa  Schedler,  Anne  Duhring  as  Colonial  Children; 
Mary  Marjorie  Beal,  Jane  McCloskey  as  Virginia  Twins;  Peggy  Erdman, 
Alice  Walls,  Charlotte  Blake  as  Mary  Washington  and  her  two  Children; 
Group  III,  1st  prize,  Thirteen  Original  States:  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Jean 
Fletcher,  Imogene  Ehorn,  Jean  Hubbard,  Winifred  Weber,  Annie  Hal- 
stead,  Alta  Todd,  Violet  Laudel,  Fay  Linville,  Maxine  Phillips,  Ruth  Mc- 
Laughlin, Eleanor  McKeegan,  and  Annabel  Stevenson;  2nd  prize,  Quilting 
Bee:  Jeanne  Hays,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Virginia  Waldo,  Helen  Barry, 
Marjorie  Barker,  Margaret  Jones;  3rd  prize,  Tory  Ladies:  Shirley  Larson, 
Torrey  de  Fremery,  Dorothy  Dill,  Rosemary  Bjorge,  Dolores  Davis,  Mar- 
garet Oatman;  Betsy  Saph,  Mary  Lou  Upton,  Will  Hamilton,  Ernest 
Smiley,  and  the  entire  cast  of  the  play  received  merit  badges. 

The  festival  was  brought  to  a  climax  with  a  costume  dance,  where 
George  Washington,  in  countless  guises,  Colonial  officers  and  soldiers, 
British  Redcoats,  Tories,  and  young  gentlemen  in  periwigs  and  knee 
breeches,  bowing  to  beautifully  gowned  ladies,  members  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  boatmen,  and  slaves,  fairly  swarmed  the  gymnasium,  all 
there  to  depict  outstanding  episodes  in  the  life  of  our  first  President. 
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As  a  civic,  educational,  and  patriotic  project,  Spring  Day  of  1932 
was  eminently  worth  while  and  inspiring.  It  was  successful  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  also,  the  statement  being  as  follows: 


Contributions  of  Money  $  84.05 

Evening  Program — Receipts   8  6.80 

Dance — Receipts    26.85 

Lunch  and  Food  Sale — Receipts 170.22 
Materials  for  Costumes  :   67.2  5 


$43  5.17 

Total  Expenses   211.86 


Net  Profit  S223.31 


Lumber   $  3.8  5 

Merchandise   93.97 

Labor    12.25 

Film   6.00 

Printing    2.25 

Food   :   92.54 

Decorations    1.00 


$211.86 


This  sum,  with  the  exception  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lunch  and  Food 
Sale,  which  the  P.T.A.  donated  to  the  Library,  has  been  added  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  school.  We  wish  to  thank  our  students,  faculty, 
parents,  and  friends  who  so  generously  contributed  their  time,  labor,  and 
moral  and  financial  support  to  make  Willard's  observance  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Celebration  a  patriotic  event  that  will  live  in  our 
hearts  forever. 


A  Thrush 

A  thrush's  song  rang  sweetly 
And  oh!  she  sang  so  clear 
I  peered  out  of  my  windoxv 
To  see  if  she  were  near. 

I  tvalked  up  very  quietly, 

Not  to  disjirb  her  song, 

But  soon  she  saw  me  standing  there 

And  did  not  tarry  long. 

With  outstretched  wings  she  flew  away 
To  the  branch  of  a  nearby  tree. 
She  then  hopped  down,  picked  up  a  worm 
And  fed  her  babies  three. 


Grace  Tufts. 


STUNTS 


Class  numerals  were  awarded  to  all  students  who  could  pass  the  test 
in  the  duck  walk,  bear  walk,  seal  crawl,  measuring  worm,  forward  roll, 
backward  roll,  cart  wheel,  head  stand,  hand  stand,  and  hand  spring.  The 
successful  candidates  were  Glenn  Connors,  Frank  Hoyt,  Bob  Seymour, 
William  Barkhimer,  Jerry  Brashear,  Joe  Murphy,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Clarence 
Hirt,  Wayne  Lashway,  Harry  Skinner,  Don  Budd,  Fred  Boylin,  Ruth 
Irelan,  Anne  Morgan,  Marcella  Smith,  Le  Verne  Harbough,  Shirley  Ames, 
Mary  Sutherland,  Betty  Taylor,  Marion  Fuller,  Cleo  Kingsley,  Fay  Lin- 
ville,  Maxine  Phillips,  Peggy  Barkhimer,  Happy  Coyle,  Marion  Fisher, 
Ruth  McGlaughlin,  Yolanda  Celestre,  Jeanne  Hays,  Margaret  Boucher, 
Mary  Dent,  Beatrice  Matzke,  Martha  McCallum,  Hope  Valentine,  Char- 
lotte Lowe,  Jane  Verrill,  Esther  Finn,  Edith  Smith,  Rachel  Forbes,  Vir- 
ginia Haddock,  Natalie  Becker,  Althea  Pagnello,  Marguerite  Stutt,  Joan 
Blunt,  Elizabeth  Burns,  Janice  Graff,  Janet  Hartzell,  Charlotte  Logan, 
Emaleen  Gordon,  Claire  Thatcher,  Mary  Hendrickson,  Edith  Smith. 

The  City  Commons  Club  was  entertained  at  the  Women's  City  Club 
during  Education  Week  by  tumbling  stunts  performed  by  the  following 
Willard  pupils:  Emaleen  Gordon,  Natalie  Becker,  Marion  Fuller,  Hope 
Valentine,  Marguerite  Stutt,  Mary  Sutherland,  Edith  Smith,  Mary  Hen- 
drickson, Althea  Pagnello,  Marcella  Smith,  Frank  Hoyt,  Bob  Seymour, 
Glenn  Connors,  William  Barkhimer,  Joe  Murphy,  Harry  Skinner,  Wayne 
Lashway,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Fred  Boylin,  and  Donald  Budd. 


PLAYGROUND  BASEBALL 


This  season,  we  started  the  interclass  baseball  schedule  by  playing 
the  games  in  the  afternoon,  but,  later,  owning  to  the  need  of  afternoon 
rehearsals  for  the  Spring  Day  Pageant,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son said  that  they  would  sacrifice  a  few  hours'  sleep  for  the  benefit  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Willard. 

The  games  were  very  exciting  and  interesting.  One  upset  marked  the 
boys'  games,  when  the  high  eight  boys  walloped  a  victory  over  the 
sophisticated  seniors  by  a  score  of  seventeen  to  four.  The  scrubs  turned 
out  for  their  games  early  only  to  lose  to  the  high  scrubs.  The  high 
eight  boys  nosed  the  low  eights  out  of  the  picture.  The  high  nines 
easily  chalked  up  a  winning  score  over  the  low  nines.  The  high  eight 
boys  through  fine  sportsmanship  and  skilled  playing  have  become  the 
interclass  champions  and  earned  their  class  numerals.  Let  us  give  them 
a  hand! 

The  girls'  squads  did  equally  well  in  their  interclass  games.  They 
showed  great  interest  and  their  appreciation  of  the  fine  points.  The 
low  scrubs  upset  things  generally  when  they  defeated  the  high  scrubs 
two  out  of  the  three  games  played.  The  high  eight  girls  batted  a  lead 
over  the  low  eights.  The  high  nine  girls  did  not  give  the  low  nines  a 
chance,  so  the  high  eights  met  the  high  nines  in  the  final  game.  It  was 
fast  and  furious,  and  the  seniors  won.  The  games  were  umpired  by  Jean 
Anderson,  Larry  Deming,  Jimmy  V an  Slyke,  and  Ben  Taylor. 

GIRLS'  PLAYGROUND  BASEBALL  TEAMS 

L7:  Anne  Morgan  (capt.),  Molly  Davis,  Myrl  Wilson,  Betty  Hyde, 
Mary  Davis,  Barbara  Tackle,  Bubbles  Wilson,  Maria  Martin,  Marcella 
Smith,  Leah  Williams. 

H7:  Patsy  Stava,  Betty  Berryhill,  Marion  Fuller,  Mary  Ann  Linville, 
Jean  Pruden,  Betsy  Blanckenburg,  Sue  Bruen,  Madeline  Meyer,  Gertrude 
Withers,  Grace  Tufts,  Louise  Corbett,  Shirley  Dill. 

L8:  Marjorie  Barker,  Sumaye  Harano,  Helen  Barry,  Mary  Lou  Upton, 
Margaret  J.  Jones,  Yolanda  Celestre,  Betsy  Saph,  Beatrice  Matzke,  Beatrice 
Maxwell,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Mary  Dent,  Mildred  Johnson,  Nancy  Boyd, 
Dena  Tortoro,  Marie  Maher. 

H8:  Janet  Hartzell,  Florence  Cresap,  Marilyn  Hiney,  Janice  Graff, 
Claire  Thatcher,  Blanche  Bell,  Clara  May  Weston,  Betty  Weed,  Betty 
MacQuarrie,  Erma  Welborn,  Thelma  Manley,  Althea  Pagnello,  Natalie 
Becker. 

L9 :  Suzanne  MacKay,  Eleanor  Massie,  Jane  Verrill,  Anna  May  Robin- 
son, Frances  Celestre,  Marjorie  King,  Vivian  Sullivan,  Jean  Johnson, 
Maurine  Hausam,  Mary  Stanton,  Lois  Pruden,  Margaret  Ingalls,  Lucile 
Klein. 
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H9  (numeral  winners  and  class  champions)  :  Sally  Withers,  Dorothea 
Lyman,  Patricia  Wachob,  Carol  Brooke,  June  Pitner,  Caroline  Wood- 
ward, Anne  Berryhill,  Mary  Hendrickson,  Jean  Day,  Peggy  Donaldson, 
Ellen  Adams. 

BOYS'  PLAYGROUND  BASEBALL  TEAMS 

L7:  Herman  Iventosch,  Jimmy  Van  Slyke,  Frank  Hoyt,  John  Wilkins, 
Norman  Weiss,  Stephen  Brashear,  James  Mearns,  Herbert  Brown,  Glenn 
Connors,  Jackson  Hazzard,  Don  Black,  Robert  Anderson,  Robert  Sey- 
mour, Wm.  Dreusike. 

H7:  John  Tietjen,  Douglas  Miller,  Herbert  Bull,  Jim  Johnson,  Steve 
Harding,  Horace  Schauer,  Tom  Sagimori,  Wesley  Plunkett,  Junior  Rice; 
(subs.) ,  Elbert  Wells,  Ray  Rico,  Joe  Bowman,  John  Scott,  Arthur  Mac- 
intosh, Charles  Price,  Charles  Evans,  John  Linville,  Charles  Knowles. 

L8:  Wayne  Lashway,  Vernon  Taylor,  George  Stevens  (capt.) ,  Walter 
Brown,  George  Hemphill,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Roy  Reece,  George  Burge,  James 
Wescott;  (subs.),  Edward  Sicard,  Robert  Gibson,  Ed.  Valentine,  Ralph 
Scott,  Tom  Tanabe,  Roy  Cunningham,  Ed.  Cannon,  Albert  Callos. 

H8  (interclass  champions)  :  Lester  Ready,  Gordon  Jones,  Ben  Snyder, 
Ray  McCarthy,  Edgar  May,  Bob  Grieg,  Ed.  Dexter,  Paul  Cole,  Robt.  Wat- 
tron,  Jerome  Brashear,  Richard  Scott,  Bill  Cannon,  Fernand  McKenzie, 
Max  Thelan,  Robt.  Allen,  Jack  Seymour,  Ben  Johnson,  Bill  Black,  Byron 
Lowe,  Jack  Gegan,  Bill  Biggerstaff,  Foster  Viers,  Roy  Lee,  Ray  Rambo. 

L9:  Ian  Back,  Bud  Slusser  (capt.),  Wm.  McPherson,  Lester  Hink, 
Ray  Kohrs,  Stewart  Walker,  Robt.  Nelson,  Earl  Cleave,  Ed.  Peterson, 
Warren  Ronneberg,  Ora  Crabtree,  Frank  Dinsmore. 

H9:  Tony  Cass,  Harold  Schauer,  Craige  Ortlieb,  Larry  Deming,  Al- 
fred Gallagher,  Wm.  Bergemann,  Wm.  Kelly,  Dick  Leighton,  Everett 
Colby,  Sims  Hamilton,  Ben  Taylor,  Ed.  Lasell,  Woodbridge  Williams, 
Clarence  Hupman,  Robt.  MacQuarrie,  Jack  Nielson,  Donald  Rose, 
Charles  Brock,  Lloyd  Gurnett,  Andrew  Carlson. 

TENNIS 

Willard  had  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  tennis  tournament  with 
Edison,  Burbank,  and  Garfield  this  year.  Carol  Brooke  and  Margaret 
Ann  Russell,  Janice  Graff  and  Elsa  Schedler  won  all  three  matches,  play- 
ing doubles.  The  singles  were  played  by  Janet  Hartzell,  Eleanor  Massie, 
and  Margery  Skaife.  Janet  Hartzell  won  all  three  games.  Eleanor  Massie 
and  Margery  Skaife  won  two  out  of  three.  John  North  and  Sims  Hamil- 
ton won  all  three  games  against  Burbank,  Edison,  and  Garfield.  Ed  Lasell 
and  William  Kelly  won  two  out  of  three.  Rollin  Moore,  Hugh  Good- 
fellow,  and  Paul  Cole  played  singles.  All  of  the  Willard  players  won 
their  block  W's,  which  is  an  unusually  good  record,  making  our  school 
inter-junior  high  school  tennis  champions. 


BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONS 
{Fourth  Ron):  Jean  Anderson,  Ann  Berryhill,  Ethel  Wainwright,   Betty  Weed,  Suzanne  MacKay,  Sally  Withers, 

Eleanor  Massie,  Dorothy  McGregor. 
( Third  Row)  :  Lola  Overcast,  Aileen  Minassian,  Esther  Finn,  Imogene  Price,  Mary  Stanton,  Virginia  Saam,  Jean  Day. 
(Second  Rote):  Claire  Thatcher,  Joy  Bishop,  Dorothea  Lyman,  Margery  Skaife,  Jean  Luhr,  Hazel  Buckley,  Clara  May 

Weston,  Jane  Verrill,  Vivian  Sullivan,  Patsy  Stava. 
(First   Row):    Betty   Berryhill,    Margaret    Ingalls,    Catherine    Shuey,    Mary    Marjorie    Rosenthal,    Hazel    Lux,    Betty  Ann 
Thomas,  Marian  Thomas,  Gala  Bunje,  Alice  D.   Davis,  Lucile  Klein. 

BASKETBALL 

The  interschool  basketball  season  began  in  February  and  closed  in 
March.  Four  weight  teams,  9  5  lb.,  105  lb.,  115  lb.,  and  unlimited,  were 
chosen  to  represent  Willard  against  Burbank,  Garfield,  and  Edison.  A 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  players  came  out  for  daily  practice  through- 
out the  season.  The  115  lb.  girls  won  all  three  games,  making  them 
champions  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  105  lb.  girls  won  from 
Burbank  and  Garfield.  Block  W's  were  awarded  to  each  player  on  these 
two  teams  at  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Willard  girls  in  the  auditorium. 
Mrs.  Ward  spoke  at  this  meeting  and  presented  the  emblems.  Sally 
Withers  and  Mary  Hendrickson  acted  as  yell  leaders. 

GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  TEAMS 

9  5  pound:  Helen  Barry,  Margaret  Bray,  Happy  Coyle,  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Margaret  Hall,  Mary  Hendrickson,  Beatrice  Matzke,  Elizabeth 
Newman,  Anna  May  Robinson,  Hope  Valentine,  Virginia  Waldo,  Bubbles 
Wilson,  Gertrude  Withers. 

105  pound:  Betty  Berryhill,  Gala  Bunje,  Alice  Davis,  Margaret  In- 
galls, Lucile  Klein,  Hazel  Lux,  Marjorie  Rosenthal,  Catherine  Shuey, 
Marian  Smith,  Patsy  Stava,  Vivian  Sullivan,  Claire  Thatcher,  Betty  Ann 
Thomas,  Jane  Verrill. 
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115  pound:  "The  Champions",  Jean  Anderson,  Ann  Berryhill,  Joy 
Bishop,  Hazel  Buckley,  Jean  Day,  Esther  Finn,  Jean  Luhr,  Dorothea  Ly- 
man, Sue  MacKay,  Betty  MacQuarrie,  Eleanor  Massie,  Aileen  Minassian, 
Lola  Overcast,  Imogene  Price,  Virginia  Saam,  Margery  Skaife,  Mary  Stan- 
ton, Ethel  Wainwright,  Betty  Weed,  Clara  May  Weston,  Sally  Withers. 

Unlimited:  Yvonne  Bonniwell,  Carol  Brooke,  Florence  Cresap,  June 
Elder,  Janice  Graff,  Janet  Hartzell,  Nancy  Lee  Huff,  Jean  Johnson,  Helen 
Katchinski,  Marjorie  King,  June  Pitner,  Mary  Rakestraw,  Elsa  Schedler, 
Helen  Schmidt,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Virginia  Suydam,  Doris  Tucker,  Patricia 
Wachob,  Caroline  Woodward. 

BOYS'  BASKETBALL  TEAMS 

95  pound:  Jerry  Brashear,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Kiyoshi  Hikoyeda,  Bill  Cam- 
eron, Walter  Hirt,  Wayne  Lashway,  Boice  Carr,  Yukio  Kawamoto,  Hugh 
Reed,  Robert  Greig,  Tom  Sagimori,  Horace  Schauer,  Jack  Seymour, 
Rolland  Stusse,  Tom  Tanabe,  Max  Thelan,  Elbert  Wells,  Charles  Young. 

105  pound:  George  Burge,  Craig  Combs,  Horace  Corbett,  James 
Haldan,  Robert  Maxwell,  Robert  Nelson,  Ralph  Scott,  Willard  Sears, 
John  Tietjen. 

115  pound:  Edward  Dexter,  George  Gester,  Clarence  Hupman,  Ray 
Kohrs,  Fernand  Mackenzie,  Ray  McCarthy,  Jack  Nielson,  Roy  Pagnello, 
Edward  Peterson,  Victor  Savage,  Harold  Schauer,  George  Stevens,  Rob- 
ert Wallace,  and  Woodbridge  Williams. 

Unlimited:  Arlie  Austin,  Bill  Bergemann,  Fred  Boylin,  Charles  Brock, 
Tony  Cass,  Everett  Colby,  Jim  Craven,  Larry  Deming,  Alfred  Gallagher, 
Sims  Hamilton,  Gordon  Jones,  Edward  Lasell,  Dick  Leighton,  Chester 
Richmond,  Clyde  Slusser,  Ben  Snyder. 

HANDBALL 

Willard  met  Burbank,  Garfield,  and  Edison  in  the  annual  handball 
tournament  this  season  with  their  usual  enthusiasm  and  keen  fighting 
spirit.  Margaret  Rogers  and  Caroline  Woodward  represented  Willard 
in  the  doubles;  Marjorie  King,  Joy  Bishop,  and  Blanche  Ball  played  in 
the  singles.  Everet  Colby  and  Craige  Ortlieb  won  their  Block  W's  by 
winning  against  all  three  schools.  William  Barkhimer,  Bob  Dickinson, 
and  Bill  Cameron  played  singles.  Bill  Cameron,  Joy  Bishop,  and  Blanche 
Ball  won  from  two  schools  which  entitles  them  to  their  Block  W's. 
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Our  Champions 

They're  champions  of  our  paper-wad  team 

And  with  this  high  honor  how  proudly  they  beam! 

Frank  Denting,  Ray  Kohrs,  and  Bill  Card  well  are  stars. 

Walt  Hirt  and  Bill  Andrews  we  surely  can't  bar. 

Frank  Russell's  the  captain  when  teacher's  not  there, 

And  chalk,  spit-balls,  erasers,  then  fly  through  the  air. 

With  a  dray  load  of  spit-balls,  wads,  stout  rubber  bands, 

They're  bound  for  Los  Angeles.  Let's  give  'em  a  hand! 

They're  off  to  the  games,  boys.  They'll  bring  home  the  rr bacon"! 

They'll  show'  the  Olympics,  or  I'm  much  mistaken. 


A  surprise!  After  running  for  vice-president  against  Lester  Ready, 
Barbara  Watkins  was  given  a  box  of  raspberries  by  two  ardent  supporters, 
George  Carver  and  Max  Thelen  Jr. 


Dame  Rumor's  latest:  "Did  you  know  that  Alan  Philip  has  taken 
up  knitting?  Ward  Allison  now  uses  vinegar  and  red  pepper  as  a  mouth 
wash,  and  Clarence  Hupman  has  cultivated  an  appetite  for  Grape  Nuts?" 

Doris  Tucker:  "Good  news!  Ellen  Adams  didn't  talk  for  five  whole 
minutes  today." 

Ruth  Ware:   "My!  what  will  people  say?" 

Ed  Peterson:  "This  is  what  you'll  need,"  handing  Dale  Van  Slyke  a 
calla  lily,  "when  you  get  through  running  against  me." 

Teacher:  "What  does  'zephyrs'  mean  in  'scented  zephyrs  round  us 
playing'?" 

Sims  Hamilton  (with  a  gleam  of  understanding)  :  "Calves." 

For  Dale  Van  Slyke,  the  fat  man,  a  diet  we  propose 
To  make  his  tummy  vanish  so  he  can  see  his  toes: 

"The  first  day,  bread  and  water. 
The  next  day,  water  and  bread. 
Then  two  helpings  of  nothing," 
The  dietician  said. 

Teacher:  "Ora,  give  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  poems  we  have 
studied." 

Ora  Crabtree: 

Under  the  village  chestnut  tree 
By  famous  Hanover  City, 
The  king  sits  in  Dumferling  toune 
Singing  this  little  ditty: 

"Oh  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet, 
And  then  I  hear  in  the  room  above 
A  patter  of  little  feet. 

"Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Her  face  was  like  the  tan, 
Oh  lang,  lang  may  this  lady  sit 
With  her  fan  into  her  hand." 

Bob  Bond  (giving  his  debate)  :  "Teacher  and  classmates,  what'U  I 
say? 

Teacher:  "Has  anyone  any  stock  growing  in  his  yard?" 
Bill  BiggerstafT:  "Oh,  that  grows  on  Wall  Street." 


Roy  Pagnello's  brilliant  suggestion  for  a  graduation  gift  to  the 
school:  "I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  clock  for  the  assembly  so  that  the 
one  there  can  see  what  time  it  is." 

Ellen  Adams  (in  debate)  :  "Years  ago  when  the  movies  first  started, 
people  thought  they  would  not  stay,  and  they  are  still  running." 

Teacher:  "Who  was  the  smartest  man  that  ever  lived?" 
Bill  Farmer:  "Thomas  Edison.    He  invented  electric  lights  so  people 
would  stay  up  at  night  and  use  the  electricity." 

"Now  that's  my  idea,"  Max  Thelan  he  said 
As  out  of  the  cloak  room  he  popped  his  good  head. 
The  teacher's  response  made  him  jump  double  quick 
As  he  danced  to  the  tune  of  the  hickory  stick. 

Teacher:  "Frank,  read  that  first  sentence." 

Frank  Dinsmore:  "Macaroni,  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  is  an 
Italian." 

Ethel  Gill  (reading  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus")  : 

"And  he  saw  her  hair  like  the  brown  seaweed, 
On  the  pillows  fall  and  rise." 

There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Cupie, 

Whose  little  pug  nose  made  him  snoopy. 

He  sat  on  a  tack, 

And  humped  up  his  back, 

Which  caused  him  to  let  out  a  whoopy! 

There  once  was  a  cat  fond  of  fish. 

It  never  left  more  than  the  dish, 

And  one  time  it  ate 

The  fish  and  the  plate, 

And  then  that  cat  gave  its  last  twitch. 

Teacher  (to  student  who  gives  vent  to  a  burst  of  laughter  as  the 
science  class  are  deep  in  the  study  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts)  : 
"Sally,  what  made  you  do  that?" 

Sally  Withers:  "Teacher,  that's  an  involuntary  act." 
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Clark  Howat  (to  Frances  Lenderman  and  Margaret  Phelps  standing 
in  front  of  gym  with  arms  around  each  other)  :  "Remind  me  to  teach 
you  how  to  do  that  some  time." 

Charlie  Brock  still  continues  to  walk  in  a  daze. 
To  him  life  is  ever  one,  great  big  maze. 
He  fell  over  a  chair  which  gave  him  a  scare, 
But  he  still  continues  to  gaze  in  a  haze. 

Fred  Boylin  (to  his  teacher)  :  "Don't  you  believe  I'm  really  trying?" 
Teacher:  "Yes,  very." 

Ted  Rathbun  (to  George  Seelig  memorizing  aloud)  :  "Shut  up!" 
Teacher:  "Not  very  good  English  but  very  good  advice." 

Teacher  (in  Latin)  :  "What  is  the  meaning  of  'tense'  of  the  verb?" 
William  McPherson:  "Tightening  of  the  nerves." 

Hutchinson  and  Hoag  are  two  Jacks,  whose  brays  we  often  hear. 
If  they  would  just  be  good,  little  boys,  detention  would  disappear! 

Dawn  Warner:  "Nickel  of  wafers,  please." 
Clerk:  "Assorted?" 
Dawn:  "No,  mixed." 

Nurse:  "Do  you  sleep  with  your  windows  open?" 
Sims:  "No,  just  with  my  mouth." 

Teacher:    "Is  this  your  mother's  signature?" 
Fred  Boylin:  "As  near  as  I  could  get  it." 

William  Cardwell  (in  Oral  English)  :  "Caesar  was  very  tall  and  er 
er  er — 

Teacher:  "Well,  continue  please." 

William:  "Caesar  was  very  tall  and,  er,  good  looking." 

"When  cherries  are  ripe, 

They're  ready  to  swipe," 

Said  R.  Cunnningham  one  day. 
"It  sure  is  a  crime  to  pay 

Good  money  for  cherries  that  get  in  your  way!" 
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A  Passing  Cloud 

Aicay  up  in  the  sky, 
Away  up  so  high, 
Is  a  small  white  cloud 
I've  been  watching  pass  by. 

As  white  as  a  plume, 
It  sails  on  its  way, 
But  oh,  so  soon, 
It  fades  slowly  away. 

It  changes  its  shape 
Until  by  and  by 
There  is  nothing  left 
In  the  big  blue  sky. 

Jane  Schaeffer. 


One  Pony  Express  Rider's  Farewell 

What  is  that  savage  whooping  I  hear? 
What  is  it  that  makes  my  pony  rear? 
Indians,  horrible,  rounding  near! 
Look!  See  that  huge,  dusky  warrior  leer! 

Ah!  I  can't  stop  for  that  rude  brave, 
No  matter  how  angrily  he  may  rave, 
For  I  this  night  shan't  act  the  knave. 
I,  the  Pony  Express  mail  must  save! 

I  know  my  pony  is  running  fast. 
But  I'm  afraid  this  ride's  my  last. 
I  hope  the  ivorld  will  forgive  my  past. 
I  think  I'm  going  to  one  more  vast. 

Clara  May  Weston. 
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